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MEMO FROM THE EDITORS 


¢ We were about due for another made-to-order capital 
in this hemisphere. Ever since Pierre Charles L’Enfant 
was called “crazy” for dreaming of wide diagonal ave- 
nues by the Potomac River in the 1790's, nobody else 
in this half of the world had attempted to move the seat 
of government lock, stock, and barrel to a brand-new 
site. But without talking about it much, the enterprising 
Brazilians had been mulling over the idea for the past 
century and a half. Once having decided where and 
when, they began to build with such gusto that now you 
can hardly keep track of the progress of Brasilia. “The 
minute you write a paragraph about it, it is out of 
date,” complains Americas Assistant Editor Betty Wil- 
son, who tells the whys and hows of the move on page 2. 
Except in one respect, the new capital will be an up-to- 
the-minute city in the heart of the undeveloped Brazilian 
West. The exception? Its citizens, like those of its U.S. 
counterpart, will lack the voting privilege. 


¢ Last month a reader wrote asking for more articles on 
sports. We are glad to oblige with the story of the 
prodigious Rodriguez brothers of Mexico, the fastest 
family team on four wheels in the Americas (page 10). 


© Home-grown technical cooperation is what we might 
call the initiative of Chilean workers who are moving 
themselves out of slum dwellings, as reported on page 14. 
It’s a good example of that old Portuguese truism Quem 
quer, faz, quem nado quer, manda—another version of 
“Where there’s a will ...”—which translates roughly as: 
“He who wants something, does it; he who cares not, 
gives orders.” 


© Talent-hunting for a magazine can take place any 
time, anywhere. While reading under the drier at the 
hairdresser’s, one of our editors discovered George Brad- 
shaw’s satirical humor and felt he should be invited to 
share it with our Hemisphere-wide audience. His reply 
brought us A Sharp Low Cry in the Hollywood Night, on 
page 18. 


¢ What with mistaking snakes for cushions and putting 
up with playful jaguars, it is amazing that the painter 
George Catlin lived to tell the tale of his adventures 
among the Amazon Indians. But despite the opposition 
of a local medicine man, he came back loaded with 
evidence, giving Bates M. Stovall a chance to describe 
how it all happened, on page 21. 


© As you take another puff, with or without filter, pon- 
der the foresight of the Spanish King who nearly four 
hundred years ago could have told our modern savants 
a thing or two about the evils of Nicotiana tabacum. 
But forbidding its sale and even its use did nothing to 
check the spread of the pleasurable vice, for England 
had no such qualms and Sir Walter Raleigh was making 
a big hit with his long-stemmed pipe. Nobody, Spanish 
colonists included, wanted to give the weed back to the 
Indians; hence our opportunity nowadays to choose be- 
tween Puros, round-firm-and-fully-packed, or loose-leaf 
varieties. Guillermo Cabrera Leiva tells the story on 
page 28. 


¢ Uruguay has a doctor with a formula for curing 
humanity of its gloom. This astute man is Dr. Victor 
Escard6 y Anaya, who works with children, believes 
they are cheaper by the dozen, and is still able to 
exercise his facial muscles in a good-natured way. As a 
matter of fact, he kept Americas Assistant Editor Hilton 
D. Meskus in stitches all through the interview reported 
on page 32. P.S.: Dr. Escardé’s medicine requires no 
prescription. 
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THE WILDERNES 


1. Plaza of the Three 
Powers: Plateau Pal- 
ace (executive of- 
fices), Palace of Jus- 
tice, buildings of 
Congress 

2. Ministries 

3. Cathedral 

4. Cultural center: mu- 
seums, library, ocad- 
emies, etc. 

5. Entertainment center: 
theaters and restav- 


rants 
6. Banks and office 
buildi 


facilities 
11. Town square and 
ipal buildings 


12. Barracks 

13. Railroad station 

14, Worehouses 
service industrie 

15. University 

16. Embassies and | 


tions 
17. Residential sug 


locks 
18. Detached house 
19. Park land, ma 
wdens, orchard 
20. Botanical garde 
21. Zoo 
22. Golf club 
23. Bus station 
24. Yacht club 
25. Presidential r 
dence and Hotel 
Turismo 
26. Racetrack 


29. Cemeteries 
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BETTY WILSON 


ROME WAS NOT BUILT #8 A DAY; indeed, during ity first 
couple of hundred years it was nothing but a cluster of 
hamlets. Athens was boasting of its mtiquity centaries 
before it had much else to boast of. Viashington did net 
become even a muddy village till eight years after ground 
was broken for the White House in 1792, and it remained 
one well into the nineteen-hundreds. But the Brazilians 
fully intend to have their new capital ready to move into 
on April 21, 1960—three years or so from the laying of 
the first stone. 

Or rather, perhaps, from the pouring of the first con- 
crete. For Brazil is nearly as famous for its contempo- 
rary architecture as for its coffee, and no references to 
anything so old-fashioned as stone-laying can convey an 
idea of the kind of city Brasilia is to be. Its architectural 
supervisor is the iconoclastic Oscar Niemeyer, and its 
airplane-shaped urban plan is the work of the equally 
revolutionary Licio Costa, who was mainly respensible 
for the Ministry of Edueation building in Rio de Janeiro. 
Costa prefers to call his plan cross-shaped, “the primary 
gesture of one who marks or takes possession of a place” 
—an appropriate piece of symbolism, since the site of 
Brasilia is an empty plateau six hundred miles isorthwest 
of Rio in the hitherto neglected hinterland of Goias State. 
But the plane makes just as good a symbol of this futuris- 
tic city that was started by airiift because thers: were ni 
roads through the surrounding wilderness, 4 

Times have changed since then. The roads Gre open 
now, including an asphalted stretch to Anépolis, eighty 
miles away, which establishes a link with the rest of the 
country. On the blood-red earth the outline of Costa's 
plan is becoming discernible: a five-mile long, 820-fout 
wide Monumental Avis crossed at right angles by » 
curved six-lane Residential Axis seven anvia half miles 
long and giving access to a series of superblocks that will 
be enclosed within belts of trees. Within the outline soni: 
of Niemeyer’s white buildings are taking shape. Two weve 
officially inaugurated on June 30. These are the presi- 
dential residence, which will also serve temporarily as 
administrative headquarters, and the four-story Hotel de 
Turismo, with accommodaucss f° 360, As part of the 
proceedings, President Jusceline Kubitseh:k received the 
credentials of the new Portuguese ambassador, wh» 
thought it historically appropriate that he should he 
“first,” in the Palacio da Alvorada (Dawn Palate), as 
the residence is officially known. Because of the swoopin): 
columns that are its most, prominent: ® «ture, this long, 
low structure is more informally kaawn as “Oscar's 
eardiogram.” 
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Luce Coste sleatches steps in conception @f his plan: First, 2 cross 


Tov arms ef crass are bent to adapt basic sign to topography of site 
By Ne 


Nughway-engineering priaciples «re applied to town planning—elimination of road 
junctions om through radial artery, which leads to residential neightarhoods 


Volti-level main district has below-ground roed system for truck traffic 
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Model of Congress complex, designed by Oscar Niemeyer. On platform are Senate (lef{t) and Chamber of Deputies; behind, twenty-five-story 


secretariat, the tallest buildings in Brasilia 


Actually, the process of building Brasilia is as dramatic 
as anything in Costa’s and Niemeyer’s conception. Be- 
tween fifteen and twenty thousand people consider them- 
selves directly engaged in it—whether as technicians, 
construction workers, shopkeepers, school teachers or 
wives and children of the foregoing—and moreover 
regard Brasilia as already a city. To one side of the 
roughed-in Monumental Axis, on the site of the future 
zoo, is the community in which they live: a pine-board 
frontier town complete with schools, hotels, a hospital, 
a newspaper, a movie theater, and over three hundred 
flourishing businesses. Some of its buildings are so dash- 
ing in design that it seems rather a pity they are all to 


be torn down in three years. Supplied by trucks roaring 
in day and night from outside, these people have made 
some notable dents in the landscape. 

They have finished the airport, down at the end of the 
Residential Axis, except for a permanent passenger ter- 
minal (a stylish Niemeyer “tempo” is filling in). The 
biggest in the country, it has a ten-thousand-foot paved 
runway that will accommodate any kind of plane now in 
use and is already receiving the scheduled flights of half 
a dozen air lines. A hundred and fifty miles of street and 
road have been paved. The first twenty-five miles of the 
highway to Belo Horizonte have been built; the remain- 
ing three hundred are scheduled to be completed within 


Cross section shows how chambers are set into platform. In center are public passage and, below it, private walk for congressmen 
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two years. Two stretches of railroad, forty-five and fifty 
miles long, are pointing toward Belo Horizonte and Sao 
Paulo. A dam on the River Torto is near completion, 
together with reservoirs, a water-intake system, a pump 
house, mains, and sewerage. Eventually three rivers in all 
will be dammed to form a crescent-shaped artificial lake 
larger than Guanabara Bay, which will supply the city 
with water—130 gallons a day per inhabitant—and with 
a recreation area. Excavation has begun on the 25,000- 
kilowatt Paranoa hydroelectric plant for the capital itself, 
and a 400,000-kilowatt plant at the Dourada falls, which 
will furnish power for satellite industrial towns, is well 
under way. 

One thing is not being built: any further additions to 
the temporary community. They are not needed, for five 
hundred permanent one-family houses have been finished 
and several thousand more dwelling units—apartments 
and private houses in superblocks that have their own 
shopping centers—are nearly ready for occupancy. It 
begins to look as though President Kubitschek were right 
in taking it for granted that he will finish out his term 
in Brasilia. 

It is still handy, however, to have a copy of Licio 
Costa’s sketch for ready reference. The shorter Monu- 
mental Axis is Brasilia’s main stem—the (to return to the 


trouble of laughing at. As recently as five years ago, no 
one really expected to live long enough to see it carried 
out. Yet what is happening on the plateau is the realiza- 
tion of a dream that dates back to the first stirrings of 
the independence movement. In 1789, a short-lived revo- 
lutionary party called the /nconfidéncia proposed a trans- 
fer of the capital to the Minas Gerais town of Sao Joao 
del Rey, contending with patriotic fervor that seaboard 
Rio de Janeiro turned its back on its own land and 
looked across the water to hated Europe. (The date 
selected for the inauguration of Brasilia, April 21, is a 
national holiday commemorating the execution of the 
conspiracy’s leader, Tiradentes. ) 

Among others advocating a move at various times was 
one Veloso de Oliveira, in 1810, who believed that the 
deliberations of government should be “free from the 
continuous bustle of indiscriminately accumulated peo- 
ple.” José Bonifacio, the “Patriarch” who consolidated 
Brazilian independence, wrote a memorandum in 1822 
recommending that a new capital be built in Goias at a 
latitude of about 15 degrees and called “Brasilia.” (The 
site eventually chosen by the latest scientific methods is 
only one degree south of Bonifacio’s, and his name won 
out after a brief skirmish with “Vera Cruz,” which is 
what Brazil was first called by its discoverers.) Every 


Rear elevation of model of presidential residence, now completed. According to Niemeyer, its architect, daring columns are intended to 
“confer lightness and elegance on the structure, maleing it seem to be simply resting on the ground.” At right, president’s private chapel 


airplane simile) body of the plane. The Residential Axis, 
which overpasses it, is the swept-back wings. The junc- 
ture of these arteries, typical of Brasilia in that there are 
to be no level crossings in the principal parts of the city, 
is to be capped by a huge traffic-free concrete platform 
set aside for theaters and restaurants and flanked by the 
business district. The “cockpit” of the Monumental Axis 
will be a vast triangular embankment, the Plaza of the 
Three Powers, with the Government Palace, the Supreme 
Court, and the Congress buildings at its corners; behind 
this are the ministries and cathedral; at the “tail” is the 
railroad station. Parks, gardens, a university, a diplo- 
matic quarter, and various cultural and sports facilities 
are all neatly fitted in, but no industry; the business of 
Brasilia’s half million people will be government. 

The adaptable Brazilians have accustomed themselves 
to the notion of a new capital with remarkable speed, 
considering that generations of them had regarded it, 
with amiable cynicism, as too visionary even to take the 


constitution from 1823 to 1946 made obeisance to the 
idea, and in 1892 an official expedition known as the 
Cruls Mission got as far as delimiting a _nineteen- 
thousand-square-mile oblong tract and submitting a 
report that nothing was done about. 

Meanwhile, the passing years added color to the 
original arguments and contributed some new ones. The 
Inconfidentes’ idealistic motive acquired a practical appli- 
cation. Whatever the direction in which modern Brazil 
faces, it is certainly not inland. Over 92 per cent of a 
population of sixty-two million are crowded into a 
coastal strip averaging about three hundred miles wide, 
and the wealth is concentrated even more closely in the 
southern part of the strip; there are few modern descend- 
ants of the seventeenth-century bandeirantes—the gold- 
seekers whose westward treks won for the country almost 
half the territory of South America—to exploit the 
resources and opportunities that unquestionably exist in 
the interior, though perhaps not in the fabulous abun- 
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Rock for building is locally available, as are water, sand, and 
tiles. Other materials and all equipment are shipped in from coast. 
Below, digging gravel for concrete from creek 


dance promised by legend. As for Oliveira, he could not 
have imagined how distracting Rio might become. 
Furthermore, it is short of water and power and hideously 
congested, having grown upward because its mountains 
kept it from spreading outward. 

Still, when the Brasilia scheme emerged from the realm 
of fantasy, it did not meet with unanimous approval. One 
objection, its impracticability, is silenced by the fact that 
the city is actually going up at a great rate. There is also 
the usual carping at specific projects or how they are 
being handled. The most serious protest is that a new 
capital, particularly one buiii in such haste, is a luxury 
Brazil cannot afford at present, with its lopsided economy 
and skidding currency. But for that very reason the 
government believes that Brazil cannot afford not to build 


Brasilia now. Its philosophy is rather like that of a man 
who knows himself well enough to put the alarm clock 
across the room from his bed. If it waits for a soundly 
based prosperity before making the move, that time will 
never come, for the coast alone cannot provide it; de- 
velopment of the interior can, and the only way to bring 
it about seems to be by bodily transporting the nation’s 
axis there. And, considering the long history of state- 
ments-in-favor, this must be accomplished in one burst 
of enthusiasm or it will not get done at all. 

In charge of seeing that it does get done is an au- 
tonomous government corporation whose official name, 
Urbanizing Company of the New Capital of Brazil, is 
universally shortened to Novacap. Having decided to 
abide by the tract originally marked off in 1892 by Luiz 
Cruls and his colleagues, the government engaged the 
U.S. firm of Donald J. Belcher and Associates to single 
out within it five alternative sites for a Federal District, 
only a small portion of which would be occupied by the 
city. The final choice was made by an official committee. 
The area thus selected was turned over to Novacap in 
September 1956. At Oscar Niemeyer’s suggestion, the 
design for the city was not left to himself or put into 
the hands of a committee but thrown open to competi- 
tion among the country’s best architects and planners. 
From among twenty-six entries, Licio Costa’s was chosen 
in March 1957 by an international jury. 

Novacap is far from monolithic. It is responsible for 
constructing the government facilities, streets, and utili- 
ties, but the rest will be left to private initiative or—as 
in the case of much of the housing—the various social- 
security institutes. Similarly, though Niemeyer designed 
the public buildings and some others and is in over-all 
command, most of the city’s architecture will be the 
work of others. (The land that is being sold is restricted 
by covenant, however, to prevent the more regrettable 
blots on the landscape.) All the same, Novacap’s share 
of the cost will be about $137,000,000, according to 
Israel Pinheiro, its president. Stock in the corporation is 
being sold to the public, and a bond issue has been 
floated, paying 8-per-cent interest and entitling the bond- 
holders to a 10-per-cent discount on the price of lots in 
Brasilia. A credit of ten million dollars has been granted 
by the Export-Import Bank for the purchase of materials 
and equipment in the United States. Separate funds have 
been appropriated for railroads and highways. 
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Niemeyer sketch compares his flowing column (right) with 
classical designs 
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Casting columns of residence in concrete. Each is sheathed in 250 
individually carved sections of marble 

A planned city of this sort is not unique. Washington 
is probably the best known. Then there is Canberra, 
Australia, designed by Walter Burley Griffin of Chicago. 
Brazil itself has two notable examples: Belo Horizonte, 
founded in 1895 to replace the remote and dying town of 
Ouro Preto as capital of Minas Gerais; and, only seventy- 
five miles away from Brasilia, the thriving Goiania, state 
capital of Goids, begun in 1933. But they are suffi- 
ciently rare. At the moment, the only other comparable 
project is the controversial Chandigarh, a Le Corbusier 
fantasy that is becoming reality in the Punjab. Brasilia 
is therefore of considerable interest to all town planners, 
and a session was devoted to it when the American 
Society of Planning Officials met in Washington in May. 
Both Donald Belcher and Licio Costa appeared on the 
program, held at the Pan American Union. 

Before describing how the exact location of the new 
Federal District was ultimately fixed on, Belcher pointed 
out what his group had tried to avoid, with reference to 
a few horrible examples. Amsterdam and Mexico City 
are troubled by ground-settling; Rio is both hemmed in 
and tropical; the climate of Washington is notorious; a 
mountainous site poses sanitation problems. Belcher’s 
firm, contracted in 1954, was given a year and a half to 
find a site both beautiful and practical and preferably 
hilly. With the time so short and the Cruls rectangle so 
big, much of the work was done by aerial photography. 
The accuracy of this method was attested to by field 
examinations made whenever anything significant turned 
up in the pictures. 


Marking the tract off in squares, the team mapped it 
again and again on the basis of various factors: climate, 
topography, scenery, water, agricultural soil, present land 
use, and so on. When these maps were superimposed, 
every bit of information needed for evaluating each 
square was at hand. By “land use,” Belcher explained 
parenthetically, he meant that the more deserted the spot 
the better, in the interest of keeping down the cost of 
acquisition; it was amazing how precious an acre of 
marginal farmland might suddenly become once its 
owner realized the government wanted it. For the same 
reason, to avoid any possible leak that might lead to 
speculation, the sites submitted for judging were iden- 
tified only by a color code and the true location was not 
revealed till after the government committee had arrived 
at its decision. 

The winning site, Chestnut, received 867 points on the 
weighted scale used by the committee, as compared to 
800 for the second choice. An area of 2,260 square miles 
with blue hills, cedar trees, and rushing streams, it is 
three thousand feet above sea level. Its average tempera- 
ture is 66 degrees in the winter and 72 in the summer, 
with low humidity. There is plenty of water, but careful 
planning will be needed because the city is on a plateau. 
About forty miles northeast is fertile agricultural land. 
After all these characteristics had been noted and the 
choice made, everyone was charmed to observe that the 
fifty-eight-square-mile section reserved for the city was a 


Residential superblocks vary in designs. In this model, now under 
construction, apartment buildings are flanked by school and church 
(upper and lower right) and local shopping area (left) 
rough triangle almost identical to the shape of Brazil. 
Costa’s explanation of the principles on which he based 
his plan had previously been set forth in the report he 
submitted with his entry. A mild-looking man except for 
his fierce bandit’s mustache, Costa was nevertheless one 
of the leaders of the artistic revolution of the thirties. 
Dismissed as dean of the National School of Fine Arts 
for trying to change its Beaux Arts curriculum, he saw 
his ideas adopted after the student body boycotted classes 
for half a year. At first he was disqualified in the Min- 
istry of Education competition, but the new architecture 
won its victory in 1936, when the Minister threw out the 


conventional design that had been decided on and asked 
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Niemeyer’s Church of Our Lady of Fatima is in superblock shown 
on preceding page 


Costa to submit a new one. 

A capital, said Costa, should be monumental—not in 
the sense of ostentation but of dignity and nobility. It 
must be efficient, but must also have vitality and charm. 
It must stimulate accomplishment, but also reverie. A 
good example of what he did not want is Washington, 
judging by his remarks to the press. Handsome as he 
considers it, he thinks its famous buildings are “too 
spread out,” so that the proper scale is destroyed: “You 
don’t get monumental unity.” 

It was this insistence on creating not merely a fine city 
but a capital that particularly impressed Sir William 
Holford, who was one of the jurors along with Niemeyer, 
Paulo Antunes Ribeiro of the Brazilian Institute of Archi- 
tects, Luiz Hildebrando Horta Barbosa of the Society of 
Engineers, Stamo Papadaki of Brooklyn College, and 
André Sive of France. Writing in the English Architec- 
tural Review, Sir William gives an interesting account of 
the jury’s activities. Its decision was not unanimous. The 
entries varied as widely in elaborateness as in merit, and 
Costa’s consisted of five medium-sized cards, which also 
included his report. With no mechanical drawing, models, 
land-use schedules, or population charts, it “went some 
way to justifying [Ribeiro’s] criticism that it was hardly 
worth consideration by a serious jury.” Sir William him- 
self spent some time admiring one extremely detailed 


scheme, calling for a separate federal-government center 
and a series of neighborhoods each grouped around a 
ministry, and then decided that it had every good quality 
except a fundamental idea. For all its sketchiness, he 
thought, Costa’s plan had this idea, and he has since 
called it “the greatest contribution to urbanism in our 
century.” 

The confirmed city-dweller may not agree—the man 
who finds the pace and variety and color of New York or 
Buenos Aires a stimulus that he does not mind paying a 
certain price for in gasoline fumes and pneumatic drills. 
But there will still be Rio or Sao Paulo for that. Another 
criticisin that has been heard is that the plan is too rigid; 
one planner who attended the Washington meeting goes 
so far as to call it “undemocratic.” Everything is thought 
of in advance, everything disposed of; there is no room 
for alternatives or surprise. People being what they are, 
however, Brasilia will probably not retain the glacial 
perfection of the pilot plan for long. In the end, it must 
develop eccentricities, even eyesores, that will give it 
warmth and individuality. 

What will become of Rio? The same thing, more or 
less, that became of New York, Melbourne, Istanbul, and 
Calcutta when they were superseded by new capitals. It 
will remain the country’s most important port, an indus- 
trial center, a cultural cosmopolis, and one of the most 
beguiling resorts in the world. It will have fewer head- 
aches, and so will the government employees who have 
left it. In any case, once the actual title has been trans- 
ferred, the government’s departure from Rio will not be 
a mad scramble. About ten thousand workers will be 
stationed in Brasilia by the end of 1960, and forty-five 
thousand or so by 1980. 

A certain opposition senator has a bet on with one of 
the architects—the stake is a necktie—that Brasilia will 
not be ready in time. He seems bound to lose. @ @ @ 


More adventures in concrete: model of Plateau Palace, also by Niemeyer. In front, bronze statue by Bruno Giorgi, one of many artists 
contributing to public buildings. Palace of Justice, which shares triangular embankment with this and Congress, is similar 
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ON THE 


ROCKEFELLER SUGGESTIONS 

The latest of the "Rockefeller Re- 
ports" sponsored by the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, Foreign Economic Policy 
for the Twentieth Century, studies the 
overriding need for the development of 
an international structure to provide 
economic stability and permit raising 
the living standards of the less- 
developed areac. 


The authors of this third publicaticn 


in the series were a panel of distin- 


guished economists, diplomats, and busi- 
nessmen headed by Milton Katr, director 


of international legal studies at Har- 
vard Law School. The goals on which it 


focuses include strengthening tho econ- 
omies of the countries of the free world 


and channeling the twentieth-century 
social revolution into a productive 


course compatible with democracy and re- 


spect for the individual. Against the 


broad background of the disintegration of 
the imperial system that ruled the world 


in the nineteenth century, it explores 


the problems of maintaining a high level 


of international trade, avoiding price 


fluctuations that may bring disaster to 
countries dependent on one or two chief 


export commodities, and providing the 
conditions that will allow heavier in- 


vestment in the underdeveloped regions. 
By way of example, because so much of 
U.S. foreign trade is with Canada and the 
Latin American countries, and because the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere have so 
many other common interests, the report 


devotes a special chapter to the prob- 

lems of this area and offers specific 

recommendaticns for meeting them. 
After acknowledging that emergency 


handling may be nseded for coffee, cop- 
per, tin, leac, and zinc, it outlines a 
broader long-range program and calls for 
an inter-American economic conference to 
which Canada would be invited. It lists 
the following six points for the agenda: 


"1. Finding workable procedures for 


moderating extreme price fluctuations in 


commodity trades that can importantly 
affect certain national economies. 


"2. Devising ways for the cooperative 
promotion of general economic growth and 


development to the end that individual 
living standards may show progressive 


upward trends throughout the Hemisphere 
and including consideration of the estab- 
lishment of an inter-American development 
authority. 

"3. Working toward international 
agreement to set up a common market of 
Hemisphere-wide scope, or of regional 
common markets with merger as an even- 
tual goal. 

"4. Establishing an inter-American 
payments union to provide for the full 
convertibility of currencies among all 
nations subscribing to the above common 
market arrangement—interim or complete. 

"5. Facilitating other inter-American 
arrangements for cooperation upon common 
purposes and social objectives in such 
fields as education, low-cost housing, 
health, and technical assistance. 

"6. Assuring that all arrangements 
shall be so conceived and executed as to 
promote high levels of multilateral world 
trade and the general economic growth of 
the entire free world." 


RECESSION 

The statistics on U.S. financial trans- 
actions with the rest of the world in the 
first quarter of 1958, published in the 
Survey of Current Business issued by the 
Commerce Department's Office of Business 
Economics, reflect the recession in the 
United States but, in the economists’ 
view, were affected even more by a slow- 
down in business activity abroad. Consid- 
ering deals with all foreign countries, 
U.S. merchandise exports dropped, there 
was a smaller decline in merchandise 
imports, and the outflow of private U.S. 
capital increased. 

U.S. exports to the Latin American 
countries of all kinds of goods and serv- 
ices—including merchandise, transporta- 
tior, travel, military transactions, and 
income from U.S. investments abroad— 
amounted to $1,511,00C,000 in the first 
three months of 1958 compared to $1,573,- 
000,000 in the corresponding period last 
year. 

The totals of U.S. imports by area of 
origin were not yet available, but the 
all-area figure stood at $4,868,000,000, 
compared to $5,027,00C,000 for January- 
March 1957. 

The report pointed out that some cur- 
tailments of imports from Latin America 
would be temporary. Payments for coffee, 
for examplc, were down this quarter be- 
cause of unseasonal depletion of stocks 
already in the country, which will have 
to be restored later in the year. 
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Pedro Rodriguez drives Corvette to 1958 victory in 


PRODIGIES 


IT WAS A BITTER BLOW to Mexican sports fans when the 
Pan American Stock Car Races were discontinued in 
1954. Once a year during the preceding five years the 
attention of sports enthusiasts throughout the world had 
been riveted on the two-thousand-mile stretch of Mexican 
highways between the U.S. and Guatemalan borders that 
served as the course for what was called the sternest test 
of man and racing machine. But the cost had been too 
great; countless cars were burned out or smashed; at 
least two dozen spectators and drivers were killed or 
injured. So the authorities clamped down on Mexico's 
chief claim to international sporting fame. 

Now, Mexico’s prestige in car racing is running high 
once more, chiefly because of a boy wonder by the name 
of Ricardo Rodriguez. 

Ricardo burst like a rocket on Mexico’s sports-car 
circuits in 1957, winning at virtually every meet. Later 
in the year, he went on to drive at Riverside, California, 
where he was first in his class and second over-all, de- 
feating a host of veteran drivers. Again at Nassau, in the 
December Speed Week events, he was the sensation of 
the meet and the idol of the spectators. 

When Ricardo returned to Mexico, he was unanimously 
acclaimed national sports-car-racing champion. Mexican 
fans took him to their hearts. How could they help it? 


ALLEN GRABOW, who lives in San Miguel de Allende, Mexico, has 
contributed articles to The Rotarian, The Overseas Weekly, The 
Michigan Democrat, Escapade, and other publications. 


The dark-haired, smiling boy—El Chamaco (The Kid), 
they called him—was only fifteen years old. 

Mexicans take their sports heroes seriously. Ricardo 
has now been elevated to the idol’s throne once occupied 
by such bullfighting greats as Pepe Ortiz and Carlos 
Arruza and by the boxing champion Rail “Ratén” 
Macias. Before each race, to hold back the throngs of 
admirers, a rope is thrown around the pit areas for the 
cars of Ricardo and his eighteen-year-old brother Pedro, 
who has also made a name for himself but is not the 
sensation that Ricardo has become. When the two are 
on the grid waiting for the green starting flag, it is not 
unusual to see a number of young Mexicans jump out in 
front of Ricardo’s silver Porsche Spyder and lead the 
onlookers in a spirited cheer: “Bravo, Ricky! Bravo, 
Chamaco! Ay-y-y!” 

Such partisanship is unheard-of elsewhere in the sports- 
car world. How, I thought when I watched it, can he 
lose? During the race the crowd is a study in mass 
empathy. If Ricardo is ahead, there is a wild cheer and 
waving of hands as he passes. If he is behind, there is 
silence, with fists clenched and lips pinched. And if, as 
usual, he again takes the lead, there is a great deal of 
backslapping and the girl at the refreshment concession 
is apt to pour as much of your drink on the counter as 
in the paper cup. 

When the race is over, the fans swarm over the low, 
sleek Number 9 car, lift Ricardo to their shoulders, and 
proudly carry their hero from the track. The tired, dusty- 
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faced boy still shows the tremendous strain of the con- 
test. But he smiles, grimly triumphant, holding his 
checkered flag, and patiently signs the many autograph 
books pushed at him by admirers. 

Deadly serious on the track, the Rodriguez brothers 
are at other times a vivacious, jovial pair with a supply 
of energy remarkable even for teen-age boys. When I 
visited them, I found their home a large comfortable 
house in the fashionable Polanco district of Mexico City. 
Ricardo came bounding down the long stairway, two 
steps at a time, to greet me with an eager handshake 
and the traditional abrazo. 

Because I did not speak fluent Spanish, the conversa- 
tion was in English, which beth brothers and their 
father speak well. Inevitably the talk worked around to 
racing, and, since I had not been there before, we went 
to see the large trophy room at the back of the house. 
I was staggered. Countless trophies, cups, and plaques 
were crammed onto the shelves at both ends of the huge 
room, and the walls were plastered with rows of check- 
ered flags and photographs. I remembered that these 
boys have been racing bicycles, motorcycles, or sports 
cars since they were seven years old. 

Taking a cup from the shelf, Ricardo said: “This is 
from the Madrigal race. That’s a very tricky course near 
Guadalajara.” Intently, the boys and their father de- 
scribed the deceptive turns on the course, which seemed 
at first approach to sweep in one direction, only to break 
sharply in another. (I recalled what one U.S. driver, 
Chuck Baldwin, said about Ricardo. “He is fantastic. 
Put him on a course and in just three laps he'll know 
exactly what to do on every turn.” ) 

Later the boys took me out to see some of their cars. 
Since their vehicles are in different classes, they do 
not compete against each other, though often they enter 


Mexico’s precocious Rodriguez brothers, Ricardo (left) and Pedro (right), with father, Pedro 


the same races—along with cars in still other classes. 
Pedro is partial to the larger vehicles, owning at the 
moment three U.S. Chevrolet Corvettes; the newest re- 
places an Italian Ferrari that was banged up at the 
Nassau races. Ricardo has stuck to his German Porsche 
Spyder in recent races, although he started competing in 
a flaming red Italian Osca. Occasionally, when there 
seems to be little stiff competition in the main race, he 
will also enter a preliminary event, driving a small 
German Opel sedan. This may soon change, however, as 
the boys have been offered the chance to drive for the 
Scuderia Ferrari team of New York. “Perhaps this will 
be a good chance for me to try a larger car,” Ricardo said. 

I remarked that since he was beating everything with 
his Porsche, he didn’t seem to need anything bigger. 
“Ricardo’s been offered a place on the Porsche factory 
team too,” Pedro said. This is perhaps as great a tribute 
as has been paid to the boy: places on the European fac- 
tory teams are much sought after by veteran career 
drivers. But Ricardo does not look upon the Porsche offer 
as a long-term job. 

“I want to race in the United States again and in 
Europe, but perhaps not much longer,” Ricardo said. 
“T’ll probably drive for two more years. Then I want to 
go to the University of Mexico and study architecture.” 

“Racing in Europe should not be so different,” Pedro 
said. “We learned to drive in Mexico and no place will 
be more dangerous than the courses here.” 

“One reason I liked racing at Riverside was that the 
crowd was so well controlled,” Ricardo said. “The most 
difficult part of all in this country is to watch out for 
spectators who wander onto the course.” 

The boys come naturally by their competitive spirits. 
Their father, Pedro senior, was a crack motorcycle stunt 
driver who for several years drove on the Mexico City 
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police-force cycle team. Much to his regret, in those days 
there were no organized racing meets. Friends say that 
he was always quick to take on anyone in an impromptu 
race in cars or on motorcycles. 

When the elder Rodriguez left the police force, he 
embarked on a series of ventures in the manufacturing, 
importing, and restaurant businesses. The same com- 
petitive spirit he had demonstrated in his motorcycle 
driving soon brought him successfully to the upper 
echelons of the Mexico City business world. Meanwhile, 
he encouraged his sons’ interest in sports and was willing 
to spend his money on their hobbies. He always insisted, 
however, that they stick to and excel at anything they 
undertook. 

One of the boys’ first hobbies was riding. Soon after 
they were able to walk, Pedro and Ricardo received little 
charro outfits and were galloping across a friend’s ranch 
at full tilt. One day, when he had been riding but a 
short time, Ricardo raced by his watching father and 
was thrown. It was a hard tumble, and the boy lay sob- 
bing on the ground. 

“Get up,” his father ordered sternly. But Ricardo re- 
fused. His father told him that he must never quit. Then 
he picked the boy up and placed him back in the saddle. 

When Ricardo was seven and his brother ten, they 
became interested in bicycles and began racing them 
throughout the country. In their first year of competition, 
both were national champions in their age groups. 

From bikes, it was a simple switch to motorcycles. In 
a few years the brothers competed successfully in the 
Premio de México meet, which follows the winding road 
from Mexico City to Cuernavaca, and also in the events 
on the capital’s dangerous race track. 

It was not easy for a small boy to compete in a man’s 
sport. Though Ricardo never wanted to pass up a chal- 
lenge, sports writers tell of many events in which he 
accepted the trophy with tears running down his face. 
In 1954 he carried off the Mexican National Motorcycle 
Championship. The fact that he was only twelve years 
old made the victory an unparalleled one in the racing 
history of Mexico—aid as far as I know in any other 
country’s. That year, his brother Pedro guided his cycle 
to the Mexico City title. 

The following year young Pedro got his first sports 
car, a shining Jaguar roadster from England. Almost 
immediately, he entered the race at Puebla. Ricardo 
sulked, feeling very much left out. Finally, he was given 
a small Italian Fiat sedan, slow and relatively safe, and 
allowed to enter in the lowest classification. 

On the afternoon of the race, Pedro roared across the 
finish line ahead of all the sports cars in his class. But 
even more amazing was the fact that little Ricardo, guid- 
ing his Fiat like an expert around the flat airport course, 
had finished ahead of all the other small sedans in the 
race, 

Pedro won a few more races that year, then left for 
school in the United States. For the next two years he 
remained out of competition. Ricardo also gave up rac- 
ing for a few years and concentrated on his school work. 

In the summer of 1957 Pedro returned, eager to re- 
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Pedro (right) gives brotherly advice to Ricardo before trial run 

in new Corvette 

sume his racing. He took his new Chevrolet Corvette to 
Torreon, in northern Mexico, for his comeback meet. But 
as he was going into a turn at high speed, he suddenly 
lost control of the car and skidded across the track. He 
managed to guide the car over the embankment through 
an open space in the crowd. The car came to rest in a 
field, leaving the crowd and Pedro shaken but unhurt. 
He re-entered the course at the next break in the stream 
of cars and resumed the race, to the applause of his 
relieved mother. A few moments later one of Pedro's tires 
blew out and he retired from the race. Later, Ricardo 
pointed to the lucky medal on Pedro’s watch fob. “I guess 
it’s only good up to sixty kilometers an hour,” he quipped. 

That April, Ricardo had also gone back on the course, 
starting with the big international meet at Avandaro. 
This is a major event which annually attracts sports-car 
drivers from the United States, Europe, and Latin 
America. This time, Ricardo was driving a real racing 
car, an Osca, in competition with the “big boys.” 

The race is 195 kilometers, fifty laps, around a hilly 
course that winds through an exclusive resort area 
eighty-five miles west of Mexico City. It has two hairpin 
turns banked toward the outside, which to date have been 
responsible for five wrecks. The first two places were won 
by large Ferraris brought down from the United States, 
but- Ricardo had dogged them all the way, easily out- 
distancing cars in his class and taking third over-all. 

By this time drivers and racing fans in the United 
States had begun to notice the Mexican boy wonder. 
Tales of U.S. racers who had driven against him were at 
first greeted with skepticism by listeners, but gradually 
this reaction was replaced by one of all-consuming 
curiosity. Still, it seemed impossible that a fifteen-year- 
old boy could be competing, let alone winning, in this 
most difficult of men’s sports. But the reports were per- 
sistent and when the invitations for the inaugural event 
at the Riverside, California, Raceway were sent out, 
Ricardo was on the list. 
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He accepted eagerly, but when he appeared at the 
track, officials of the Sports Car Club had misgivings. 
There were some who had thought the invitation should 
be sent to the Mexican champion as a courtesy. Perhaps 
there were others who did not think he would accept or 
who could not really believe he was such a small boy. 
“We can’t let him race,” some said. “He’s just too 
young.” 

Their position was difficult. In recent months the club 
had taken some stern measures to enforce its twenty-one- 
year age requirement for drivers. (Two U.S. drivers had 
been suspended for driving while only twenty.) Also, 
car racing could hardly afford additional adverse pub- 
licity at the time. There had been much clamor for end- 
ing the sport when the Marquis de Portago and twelve 
others were killed in an accident during the Mille Miglia 
race in Italy that spring. U.S. automobile companies had 
withdrawn from stock-car races when bills banning such 
meets were introduced in several state legislatures. If 
anything should happen to this boy —— 

But Ricardo had their invitation and a license to race 
from the International Automobile Federation, the parent 
of all auto clubs. So at last the officials relented. 

As the race got under way there was considerable anx- 
iety in the judges’ stand. But Ricardo was taking the 
turns with consummate skill, and one by one he passed 
the other cars on the course. When the two days of rac- 
ing were over, he had won in his class twice and 
finished second over-all. 

In December, Ricardo accepted an invitation to the 
famous Speed Week event at Nassau. There he raced 
with men who had long been heroes to him—Carroll 
Shelby,: Sterling Moss, and Phil Hill. Before that week 


Lined up for start of 1958 Avandaro International are Ricardo (9), 
Ken Miles (2), and Bob Stonedale (in Jaguar at right) 


was over, he had established himself as a darling of the 
fans and one of the top men driving today. When he 
went back to Mexico, he took with him another silver 
cup—from the 150-mile Governor’s Trophy race, the 
second most important event of the week. 

Two months later, the brothers went to Florida, eagerly 
anticipating their chance to drive in one of the world’s 
most important automotive tests—the twelve-hour endur- 
ance race at Sebring, Florida. Here again they ran into 
trouble. The officials refused to allow them to compete. 


The race was entirely too long and too dangerous for 
any young boy, they said. After a long trip from Mexico 
City, Ricardo and Pedro were at Sebring only as 
spectators. 

The brothers returned to Mexico and began prepara- 
tions for the 1958 International Avandaro Race. Mexican 
fans, outraged at the slight to their heroes in Florida, 
turned out en masse to cheer the boys around the 
treacherous open-road course. Excitement was at high 
pitch that day as spectators and drivers alike speculated 
on Ricardo’s chances for victory. He was up against Ken 
Miles, a veteran Porsche driver from California, and it 
was obviously going to be touch and go all the way. 

When the race got under way, Ricardo immediately 
took the lead, but Miles was close behind him. Breaking 
the course records on almost every lap, the two drivers 
sped around the track. Four times they swapped the lead, 
leaving all other cars far behind. Then on the thirty- 
third lap, Ricardo pulled slowly ahead and set out to 


Ricardo, in Porsche Spyder, led veteran California driver Ken 
Miles by eighteen seconds at finish in Avandaro 


break his own record and make the fastest lap ever re- 
corded on the Avandaro track. A wide margin opened up 
between the boy and Ken Miles. As the race ended, 
Ricardo hurtled across the finish line some eighteen 
seconds ahead of the American. 

A U.S. driver who watched the performance said 
quietly: “It doesn’t matter whether he’s sixteen or sixty— 
the kid is still fantastic.” 

Now the boys are moving on to bigger fields. This 
summer they plan to drive in Europe. Already fans are 
speculating as to Ricardo’s chances of gaining the world 
championship now held by the Argentine Juan Manuel 
Fangio. 

Ricardo is saying nothing about his ambitions in that 
direction. “We'll see what happens this year,” is the only 
comment he will make. But Mexican sports fans are not 
so cautious. To them, Ricardo is the most amazing thing 
that has happened in a long time, and they are sure he 
won't let them down. 

At the recent Avandaro race, an onlooker commented, 
“He’s certainly another Fangio.” 

A Mexican sportswriter turned and quickly corrected 
the speaker. “He is not another Fangio,” the writer said. 
“He’s Ricardo Rodriguez, and that’s better.” @ @ @ 
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Juan Pérez Vitiecas beams as he arrives home from his 
job at the factory. Not merely because he is glad his 
work is over for the day nor because he has caught sight 
of his four children playing in the garden. Like his fifty- 
nine neighbors—all workers at the Mademsa metal com- 
pany, one of Chile’s biggest manufacturing plants—he 
looks on his small house with a sense of satisfaction in 
his own achievement and a new-won freedom from fear. 
For these are houses the workers themselves made pos- 
sible through their own cooperative. 

Juan’s story is fairly typical of the group. He was a 
humble farm hand on the estate where he was born, and, 
with a wife and baby to provide for, saw no chance of 
improving his lot there. Military service introduced him 
to city life in Valparaiso, and more-traveled companions 
told him of the opportunities a smart man would find in 
the capital. His tour of duty completed, he set out for 
the metropolis full of hope but with empty pockets. Tak- 
ing a job as an apprentice in a garage, he found his 
wages were much higher than he had earned on the farm. 
But he hadn’t figured on the city prices of milk, bread, 
vegetables, and firewood, or the new expenditures for 
clothes and carfare. For twelve years he went on learning 
new skills and the tricks of the city, until he found his 
present job as an electrician at the factory. 

But he was tormented by the lack of a decent place for 
his family to live, for his wife to bring up the children, 
and for him to come home to. Santiago, with its down- 
town skyscrapers, sumptuous palaces in residential dis- 
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CHILEAN WORKERS TURN TO €CO-OPS 


tricts, and many orderly workers’ housing developments, 
has not found room for all the newcomers who have 
swarmed in from the fields. Despite all the government's 
efforts, many of them must stay in wretched shantytowns 
that spring up spontaneously where least expected. In 
these unsanitary collections of huts thrown together out 
of sheets of tin, adobe, and used lumber, there is little 
to give them hope. And if they take refuge in the smoky 
tavern near by, they will forget they ever had any. 

It was in just such a mushrooming squatters’ camp 
that Juan Pérez and his shop companions were living. 
No one remembers who brought the idea or where it 
came from, but one day several friends were talking 
about the possibility of rounding up a group and form- 
ing a cooperative to work toward the goal of homes of 
their own. 
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Organizing meeting of José M. Balmaceda Cooperative. Members 
are all employees of Mademsa metal company 
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Team of volunteers lays out building lots; their children also 
enjoy the surveying equipment 


The principle was simple: to organize themselves into 
an association, each one contributing his miserable sav- 
ings and agreeing to pay a periodi. quota, set according 
to financial ability, until sufficient funds would be accu- 
mulated to acquire land on which all could live. Once in 
possession of the site, it would be easy for them to 
obtain mortgage or other loans and financial help from 
government agencies. 

The workmen exchanged opinions and asked others for 
advice. Learning of additional cooperatives that were 
already established, they went to visit them. They were 
amazed by the progress made by some, like the Indus 
group, made up of three hundred workers from the In- 
dustrial Company, which in a short time and with little 
initial capital had already bought land and was busy devel- 
oping it. 

By then nearly fifty of the Mademsa workers were 
showing an interest in the project. Committees of three 
were formed to study other cooperatives and learn the 
procedure of organization. With the basic information 
rounded up, a committee of five members was chosen to 
draw up the statutes and go through the official formali- 
ties of launching the association. Another, on education, 
was to spread the word and teach the members the co- 
operative principles, through talks, leaflets, and by word 
of mouth. At the same time, they agreed on a member- 


ship drive, in which each one should bring in two new 
members. There were plenty of potential joiners among 
Mademsa’s more than three thousand workers. 

Enthusiasm built up to a high pitch, and on October 8, 
1950, the first organizing meeting of the José Manuel 
Balmaceda Cooperative Society was held. It started with 
180 members and an initial capital of six hundred thou- 
sand pesos, amassed by a year of saving. 

After a period of waiting, vacillation, and subscription 
collection, the new association’s first goal began to take 
shape: acquisition of the land. In 1952, this dream be- 
came a reality when the cooperative bought a fine 124- 
acre site in the district of La Cisterna, bordering on 
Santiago and just thirty minutes by bus from the busi- 
ness center. The price was rather high, approximately 
eight million pesos, and the cooperative then had only 
two and a half million in its treasury. This was used for 
the down payment, with the rest to be paid in monthly 
installments roughly equal to the amount the members 
had agreed to pay in to the cooperative in exchange for 
stock. A mortgage on the property was executed as 
guarantee. The last payment of principal and interest 


Vany of the curbstones were made on the site. Below, technicians 
from National Welfare Investment Corporation check placement 
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was made at the end of 1954, when the cooperative 
gained full title. 

The next job was to develop the property—providing 
streets, curbs, water, sewage disposal, and electricity. 
That would take money. 

By this time the co-op leaders were thoroughly familiar 
with the corridors and bureaucratic talk of all the gov- 
ernment agencies concerned with housing. But they could 
not find one that was in a position to finance their 
project. 

The Indus cooperative had obtained complete plans 
for its self-help construction project from the National 4 ye: of x! 
Welfare Investment Corporation, and the Mademsa group 4 
applied there too. This corporation was created in 1953 On week ends, metal workers stake out lines for foundations of 
to plan the investments of the country’s social-security their future houses 
banks. Its purpose is to channel available funds—totaling ; 
thirty billion pesos a year—into projects that will di- 
rectly benefit the million and a half subscribers (22 per 
cent of the national population) and also fit into the 
government’s over-all economic policy. 

One of the steps this new advisory body had taken 
was to start the Mutual-Help Construction Program to 
offer technical and financial assistance to organized low- 
income groups interested in building for themselves. Al- 
though the social-security banks are authorized by law 
to make loans to cooperatives whose members are cov- 
ered by their insurance, administrative regulations have 
not yet been set up for this. The first such loan, to the 
Gratry Cooperative in Valparaiso, is still pending. The 
Mademsa group had to arrange its own financing. 

However, the corporation sent specialists to study the ae ; 
technical details of the project. Arrangements were made Everyone pitches in to get construction ts way. Co-op plans 
for the Military Labor Service to direct the cooperative’s to build eight hundred dwellings 
work teams and provide machinery and tools. (Compul- 
sory military service in Chile may be carried out in this 
corps, which builds roads and other public works or . : \ // lf 
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Labor Service did the heavy work of earth-moving and 
grading with its own bulldozers. All these services were 
paid for by the cooperative, but at minimum rates. 43 ied. ea 
The co-op members were divided into five-man teams, 
each of which promised to contribute fifty man-hours a 
week. Most of the work was done on Saturdays, Sundays, 
and holidays, but during the spring and summer many 
teams worked e couple of hours on weekdays, some of 
them putting in twice their time quota. 
I chatted with Juan Pérez on the job when they were 
laying foundations for the houses. “Working like this is 
worth while,” he told me. “We are building something 
for ourselves. Today we finish the foundations for Fermin 
Gémez’s house. Next week we'll start on mine, and in two 
months the whole group will be ready. Then it will be 
easy sailing.” 
“And what do your families have to say about all 
this?” I asked. 
“The women are enthusiastic,” all agreed. “They han- 
dle the red tape at government offices when we can’t get 
away from the factory. And they’re already making cur- 
tains and planning the furniture. Now that school’s over, 
the children are with us all the time and help out by 


provides emergency agricultural labor.) The Military 


16 Houses are on their way a. Sixty have now been 
completed; goal is two hundred a year for four years 
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carrying materials, mixing cement, watering, or running 
errands.” 

The men had installed sixty-five hundred feet of curb- 
stones, forty-nine hundred feet of cement sidewalks, and 
thirty-three hundred feet of electric power lines. They 
had gathered and cut two thousand additional curb- 
stones for future use and started a nursery to provide 
shade and fruit trees and hedges. 

But as this work progressed, the members and the 
technicians from the corporation realized that if the 
whole tract was to be developed this way before any 
houses were built, it would take time; meanwhile, infla- 
tion would continue to send building costs up. Delay 
would mean that the members would lose interest, so it 
was important to find the funds to start actual construc- 
tion. The Mademsa company made long-term loans to 
some of the members for the materials they needed, to be 
repaid by payroll deductions. These came to 150,000 
pesos each. (As of the end of May 1958, the free-market 
exchange rate of the Chilean peso stood at about one 
thousand to the dollar, but the inflation that had doubled 
that rate in a year had not diminished. The workers 
earned an average of twelve hundred pesos a day, but 
the exchange rate does not give an accurate idea of the 
local purchasing power this represents.) The loans cov- 
ered all the material for roofs, ceilings, doors and win- 
dows, iron for the beams, and 50 per cent of the soil- 
cement bricks for the exterior walls. The rest of the 
bricks were made on the site, with equipment belonging 
to the Military Labor Service. 

To reduce costs, a standard model was designed by the 
technicians and varied only in directional placing. The 
soil-cement bricks used are inexpensive but give a strong, 
durable construction and are easy to handle. 

Early in 1956 the first model house was begun. The 
640-square-foot plan is designed for seven people, or 
even nine if bunk beds are used. There are a living- 
dining room, three bedrooms, a kitchen with gas stove, 
and a bathroom. Since there is no municipal sewage system 
in the area, septic tanks are used. The house is of the 
“growing” type, allowing for the addition of more rooms 
as needed. 

Sixty houses have already been finished and twenty 
more are under construction. Juan Pérez received one of 
the first. A priority system is applied, with points given 
for the number of children, years of membership, and 
activity in the cooperative. Because of the urgency of 
their situation, many families move in before final details 
such as painting and installation of interior doors are 
completed. During the summer, some members live on 
the site in temporary buildings in order to devote as 
much time as possible to work on their permanent homes. 

The Mademsa co-op is aiming at two hundred houses a 
year until it reaches a total of eight hundred. In less than 
eight years its membership has expanded from the initial 
180 to 1,130. Approximately ten million pesos were spent 
on developing the area. At current prices each house 
costs eight hundred thousand pesos to build, so that the 
sixty completed represent an investment of forty-eight 
million. i 


Juan Pérez Villegas and family move in before finishing touches 
are put on their new house 


Investment Corporation agent checks house on which basic 
construction is complet 


Balmaceda Co-op has organized cultural and educational activities. 
Neighborhood children give ballet recital 

Juan Pérez is happy with his new home—and he is 
no exception. In Santiago alone there are twenty-five 
active cooperatives with forty-five hundred members sav- 
ing and working to lick the housing problem. © @ @ 
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a short story by GEORGE BRADSHAW 


©Copyright 1958 by George Bradshaw 


“My DEAR, it’s heaven.” Ellen Leisure said, a statement 
of fact. 

She stood in front of the fireplace staring at the pic- 
ture, the only picture, now, in the room. 

“And the room might have been made for it,”’ she said, 
and she was right: the beige on beige, the luxe on luxe 
were perfectly right for the startling quietness of the 
great Braque. 

“You're the first person that’s seen it,” Marian said. 

“It’s heaven,” Ellen Leisure said. 

“I kept my hands on it the whole way back,” Walter 
said. “I went to Copenhagen and took that plane over 
the Pole. It saves five hours.” 

“I know,” Ellen said. 

“Walter didn’t really have to go to Paris,” Marian 
said. “There were just four or five days’ shooting—ex- 
teriors—and Ed’s a perfectly dependable director. Walter 
really went about the picture. You see, we found out 
Braque’s been painting this whole series of studio in- 
teriors, and we wanted to get ours before they had been 
picked over. .. .” 

Marian stopped, realizing what she had said, and 
laughed at herself. 

“I love that,” Ellen said, “ ‘picked over’.” 

Walter said, “I think it’s the best of them. I went right 
to Braque’s studio and saw them all. / like it the best.” 

Ellen Leisure sat down. “Those colors,” she said. 

Marian asked, “You want a drink? Walter’s going to 
run the dailies—the ones from Paris—after a while. You 
want to watch them?” 

“All right,” Ellen said. “I'll make a drink myself.” 
She got up and went over to a bar. “Listen,” she said, 
“I suppose you’ve heard about Jean and Charlie's 
Matisse?” 

Walter frowned. “They have a Matisse?” 

“You haven't heard?” Ellen Leisure said. “You mean 
it?” 

“Where did they get it?” Walter asked. 

“Paris. Charlie went over to buy the rights to some 
French novel he’s going to produce. Wait.” She came 
back and sat down. “I’ve got to tell this right. You mean 
you really don’t know anything about it?” 

“No,” Marian said. “I thought their speed was quilted 
furniture and that Utrillo.” 

“They've had their whole house done over. The Utril- 
lo’s in the game room.” 


“Oh.” 


GEORGE BRADSHAW’'S fiction appears regularly in The Saturday 
Evening Post and the major U.S. women’s magazines; the film 
The Bad and the Beautiful was based on one of his short stories. 


LEO HERSHFIELD, of Alexandria, Virginia, has illustrated several 
books and many magazine articles. 


illustrated by LEO HERSHFIELD 


Ellen Leisure turned to Walter. “You probably know 
all about this, about taking a masterpiece out of France.” 

Walter nodded. 

“T don’t,” Marian said. 

“Well, for instance,” Ellen said, “if you buy a great 
painting, you can’t just walk out of the country with it. 
You have to take it to a committee that sits at the Louvre 
every Wednesday and show it to them. And you have to 
have proof that you have deposited the purchase price 
in a bank. Then, if the committee wants to, it can buy 
the picture for one of the French museums.” 

“T never heard of such a thing,” Marian said. 

Walter said, “It’s national treasure. Of course, they 
have to match your price.” 

“Yes,” Ellen said. “But. The whole thing’s kind of a 
blind. They almost never buy a picture. However, they 
have records and proof of all amounts paid for pictures. 
For the income tax, my dear.” 

Marian raised her eyebrows. “There must be a lot of 
smuggling going on.” 

“Of course,” Ellen said. “No private person would 
dream of selling a picture to you if you insisted on 
taking it to the Louvre. But it works both ways. The 
prices are lower, too, See?” 

“It’s easy to get a picture out,” Walter said. 

Ellen nodded. “Jean and Charlie met someone in Paris 
—you know how you meet people in Paris—who told 
them about this Matisse. It belonged to a woman who 
had been one of Matisse’s favorite models, back in the 
thirties. He had painted a lot of portraits of her and then 
he had given her this one. Well, she was getting on, you 
can imagine, and she needed the money, and she was 
willing to sell. 

“So. Over they went to somewhere on the Left Bank, 
and up five flights of stairs—can’t you see Jean in her 
Balenciaga clomping up five flights of stairs? —and there 
was the old woman and the picture. It was a dreadful 
little apartment, Jean said, but there was this wonderful 
picture and some sketches Matisse had made, in ink and 
pencil, before he had begun to paint. So—well, you 
know the tag. They bought the picture.” 

“What did they pay?” Walter asked. 

“Nine thousand. But Jean said it was comparable to 
ones they’d seen for fifteen to eighteen thousand in gal- 
leries. They had to make all kinds of promises to the 
old girl. No Louvre. No publicity. And cash in hand— 
no checks. She didn’t want any record. 

“That would have been that. They took the picture 
back to the George V and gave cocktail parties for it, 
and everybody adored it and them. Then Charlie got the 
idea he had to have the sketches. He wanted to put them 
in big white mats over the bar so you could see the steps 
in Matisse’s conception of the picture. Nobody in Holly- 
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wood has anything like it, that I know of. So back he 
went to the Left Bank, climbed the stairs and. No old 
woman. 

“The apartment was there and all the furniture, but 
no old woman. He found out from the concierge that 
these were furnished flats, and that the old woman had 
rented hers for one day. One day. 

“Right away Charlie tried to get in touch with the 
man who had taken them to the old girl’s, but he had 
disappeared too. Not a trace. Well, Charlie blew. He got 
in an expert who took one look, rolled his eyes, and said 
Matisse had never been within ten miles of the picture. 
Also he said Matisse never gave pictures away. I should 
think not, at those prices.” 

“The whole thing’s fantastic,” Marian said. 

“Isn’t it neat?” Ellen Leisure said. “And you see what 
they did: concentrated on the income tax, which is some- 
thing any American can understand, and that took the 
pressure off the picture. Then they hired some old char- 
acter actress to make the whole thing sound true and”— 
Ellen spread her hands—“there you are.” 

“What ever happened to the picture?” Marian asked. 

“Are you kidding?” Ellen said. “Nine thousand dol- 
lars. You know Jean. It’s up over their mantel and it 
looks divine. Much better than a lot of the Matisses I’ve 
seen.” 

An hour later, sitting alone in his projection room, 
Walter felt a little quieted. The girls had given up; he 


still had reels of the Paris stuff to go through. 

They looked so actual, those streets and people and 
buildings of Paris, so exactly as he had seen them four 
days before. So matter-of-fact. That was it. 

That was the secret of the French. Their sensibleness. 
And that was where Charlie had gone wrong. Walter 
knew. 

Charlie had treated them like characters. A wink, a 
finger along the nose, a knowing nod. No nation likes to 
be treated like a Grade-B motion picture. So Charlie had 
been taken. 

And it hadn’t been necessary. The situation was right; 


_only the people were wrong. That was the trouble with 


the pictures Charlie made. No matter what story he 
started with, the people were always turned into “char- 
acters.” 

Everybody knew that half the paintings taken out of 
France were taken out secretly. The income tax in France 
was hated much more than in America; its avoidance 
was never considered a shame, but a triumph. 

Even so great a man as Braque. 

Walter smiled. However similar his adventure had 
been to Charlie’s, it had one solid, comforting difference: ~ 
he had been to Braque’s studio. 

He had been in the fine big white room on the Rue 
des Grands Augustins, he had seen the tables covered 
with paint, the half-finished canvases, the books, the 
posters, the drawings, the vases of withering flowers; 
but most of all he had seen the master himself, in his 
worn velvet jacket, and smoking his innumerable ciga- 
rettes. He had seen that noble head, with its white hair, 
its steely blue eyes, fine nose, and strong, straight lips. 

And he, Walter, had chosen the painting, and paid for 
it, and in his own hands he had taken it back to the 
suite in the Plaza Athenée. 

Walter shook his head and laughed a little. Poor 
Charlie. Poor Charlie. Walter turned his attention again 
to the screen. 

The laugh stopped. Had you been there, beside him, 
you might have heard a sharp low cry in the Hollywood 
night. But no one was there, and the cry was drowned 
in the mechanical noise of the sound track. 

What Walter saw on the screen was Braque. His living 
human man—with the noble head, the white hair, the 
steely blue eyes, all the rest. He was playing, and playing 
very well, the proprietor of a fruit stall. 

Braque Walter’s heart dropped. Braque, his Braque, 
was a bit player, a character actor. 

And the studio, the fine big studio in the Rue des 
Grands Augustins, he knew would be a bare white room 
if he went back now. 

And the money—twenty thousand dollars. 

Well, for his nine Charlie had got only Matisse’s 
model, whereas for twenty he, Walter, had got 

Up on the screen the scene was being played again and 
again. Walter shut his eyes for a moment, but when he 
opened them Braque’s face was still there. 

Wildly, Walter pressed buttons. When the projectionist 
opened the little window, Walter said, “That’s enough 
for tonight. I’ll see the rest tomorrow.” @ @ @ . 
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THE ADVENTURES OF GEORGE CATLIN 


BATES M. STOVALL 


THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY painter George Catlin is 
known—though still not so widely as he deserves—for 
his brush-and-palette work among the North American 
Indians, especially the Great Plains tribes. For years he 
tarried among them, recording for posterity their faces, 
their ceremonial dances, their hunts, their games. But 
few people are aware that he also explored, painted, and 
found high adventure in the Amazon jungles, the tower- 
ing Andes, and the Argentine pampas. The artist was 
driven south by personal tragedy and business disaster. 

Born in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, in 1796, Catlin 
studied law for a time and tried his hand as a portrait 
painter in Philadelphia, but soon decided to devote his 
life to the hard-pressed red men. His “Indian Gallery,” 
the result of eight years’ field work that began in 1830, 
made a hit as a paid exhibition in the United States, 


BATES M. STOVALL of Chevy Chase, Maryland, is a retired lawyer 
who devotes most of his time now to research and writing. His 
articles have appeared in American Mercury, Natural History, 
The New York Times Magazine, and other publications. 


Photograph of George Catlin taken in Brussels 
in 1868, when the artist was seventy-two 


London, and Paris. He even hired live Indians to per- 
form, anticipating the “Wild West Show” before Buffalo 
Bill was born. In 1845 his wife died in Paris, and an 
epidemic claimed his only son three years later, just 
before the July Revolution forced him to flee with his 
collection. Back in London, he was lured into financial 
speculations that ruined him. His creditors claimed the 
Gallery, but Joseph Harrison, a U.S. locomotive manu- 
facturer on his way home from winning a contract to 
build a railroad in Russia, bought up the claims and 
shipped the paintings off to Philadelphia, where for 
years they were stored in his boiler works. (They are 
now kept in the National Museum in Washington.) 
Catlin was publicly ridiculed as a charlatan; at home he 
was accused of faking an account of self-torture rites of 
the Mandan tribe. 

With dreams of recouping his fortune from lost gold 
mines in the Tumucumaque or Crystal Mountains of 
Brazil—and of redeeming his good name with a gallery 
of South American Indian pictures—Catlin sailed for 
Caracas in 1852. There he was joined by a German 
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In Venezuela, Guahibo Indians honored Catlin with rare 
performance of “The Handsome Dance” 


botanist and started hiking overland toward Angostura 
(now Ciudad Bolivar) on the Orinoco River. The Gua- 
hibo Indians received him with deep respect and a rare 
performance of what he called “The Handsome Dance,” 
which he later described as “the most beautiful thing | 
ever saw.” For this performance, executed by three 
young girls selected by the tribal chief, the naked dancers 
were covered with white clay, except for their cheeks, 
which were painted red. Silver bands embellished their 
heads, and their hair fell in shining tresses. Gaily colored 
beads dangled from long silver pins that pierced their 
lower lips. More beads hung around their necks and 
bands of brass adorned their wrists and ankles. In per- 
fect rhythm to the beat of a drum, they danced on jaguar 
skins, never raising their toes from the ground. 

A local civil war forced Catlin to detour down the 


Orinoco and approach the mountains from Georgetown, 
British Guiana, where a young Englishman named Smyth, 
whom he had met at the exhibition in London, joined 
the party on the condition that his expenses be paid and 
that he be supplied powder and ball for his Minié rifle. 
This bargain was to pay off well in security. Further 
augmented by a mestizo guide and a Spanish interpreter, 
the expedition paddled up the Essequibo River in a large 
canoe, along with an Indian family that had come down- 
stream to trade. Visiting tribes along the way, they 
climbed across the Crystal Mountains to the Trombetas 
River, which they descended in a pirogue to the Amazon 
at Obidos. 

One day while they were resting on the river bank and 
roasting a succulent pig for lunch, Catlin spied a large 
jaguar lying alongside the guide, who was asleep in the 
shade of some palm trees. The animal was playing like a 
kitten with one of the man’s feet, lifting it so gently he 
was not disturbed. Quietly the artist warned Smyth, who 
was leaning over a frying pan, not to spill the gravy. 
“Don’t move an inch,” he added. “There’s a splendid 
tiger just behind you.” 

The painter slid backwards down the grassy bank to 
the boat and grabbed his trusty Colt repeating rifle. 
Cautiously he waited for the jaguar to raise its head to 
give him a safe shot, for the guide was lying between 
them. As the animal seemed in no hurry to oblige, Catlin 
whistled; it looked up and a bullet plowed into its brain. 
Leaping high in the air, the jaguar fell dead, while its 
mate, which had been hiding in the weeds behind the 
artist, zoomed for the horizon. 

When suspicious Indians refused to sit for portraits, 
Catlin took to painting them unannounced. Arriving at 
a village, he would anchor the boat a few yards offshore. 
Curiosity drew all the savages in the vicinity to the 
water’s edge, but no further. There, within artistic range 
but unaware of what the painter was up to, the crowd 
was distracted by Smyth, who busily demonstrated the 
amazing firing ability of the Colt rifle. If more time 
were needed, one of the boatmen would play a tune on 
his fiddle or display the colored shawls brought along 


Tiro Nacional, mounted archery contest that was favorite 
diversion of Indians on Argentine pampas 
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Catlin’s companion Smyth treed by peccaries, near Trombetas River, Brazil 


for trading. 

On one occasion, Smyth’s prized “old Minié” probably 
saved Catlin’s life. The artist discovered that his inter- 
preter was deceiving both him and a tribal chief with 
whom he was bargaining for horses and guides. When 
called to account, the villain demanded his pay for the 
full three months for which he had been hired. “I'll not 
pay you a sixpence,” Catlin hotly retorted. At this, the 
fellow grasped a huge knife in his waistband and ad- 
vanced on the painter. Smyth casually swung the muzzle 
of his rifle to bear on the man’s ribs and cocked the 
trigger. Its ominous click, or “hiccough” as he reported 
it, stopped the hostilities short. 

But another time the Englishman found himself in a 
spot where the “old Minié” could not save him. Always 
eager to try the weapon on whatever game offered, he 
attacked a horde of peccaries. He shot several before his 
ammunition ran out. But they surged on, backing him up 
a fallen tree trunk propped off the ground by its branches. 
Eventually he was rescued by Catlin with the Colt and 


an Indian with bow and arrows. 

Snakes were ever a menace, for Amazonian rattlers 
are among the most poisonous and aggressive of their 
kind. Once, when he was sick, Catlin inadvertently lay 
down on top of one of these snakes, hidden in a mass 
of weeds and grass. Pinned to the ground, it did not bite 
him. Only after an Indian smelled the snake was the 
artist moved and the reptile uncovered, nearly suffocated. 

One of the most fantastic snake incidents on record 
occurred when Catlin faced a big rattler about to spring 
on him as he climbed a bank. The artist froze. Then he 
called softly, “Smyth! Hand me my rifle,” and reached 
back for it. 

“Take my old Minié,” Smyth offered. 

“No. Be quick as lightning! I prefer Sam.” 

Smyth hastily thrust the Colt into Catlin’s hand. He 
yanked it to his shoulder, fired instantly, and jumped 
all the way back to the boat. But the snake had sprung 
at him and hit him in the chest. Blood stained his brown 
shirt. His chest was bared, and the mestizo guide dropped 
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Catlin party has a close call with a jaguar in Brazilian jungle 
to his knees to suck the poison from the wound. He 
paused, then sprang up smiling. “There’s no harm!” he 
exclaimed. “You'll find the snake without a head.” Sure 
enough, Catlin had shot it clean off, but the rattler, as 
Smyth described it, “so near the spring and so ready, at 
the instant, with its aim made,” had leaped and struck 
the painter with its bloody stump. 

Despite opposition from the animal kingdom, and with 


Catlin painting, on Bristol board, of Amazon village 
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a growing wealth of lore and pictures of the area’s human 
inhabitants, the party paddled on down the Amazon to 
Para. There Smyth decided he had had enough, and 
Catlin engaged an escaped Negro slave named Caesar Bola 
as porter, bodyguard, and easel. Many a time he squatted 
down, steadied himself with his rifle, and stolidly held 
this pose until Catlin had finished a painting on the 
Bristol board tied to his back. 

The party took a steamer far up the Amazon, a thou- 
sand miles above Obidos, and came back down this upper 
stretch in a cupola boat. Far and wide they roamed the 
Amazon basin, still looking for both gold and Indians 
and finding plenty of the latter. 

From the Conibos Catlin bought a supply of their 
secret arrow poison for future experiments. He also 
painted portraits of several tribesmen, who took him for 
a great medicine man. But when their own medicine 
chief returned from a visit to a neighboring tribe, Catlin’s 
luck changed. Rattle in hand, the medicine man sang a 
death song, warning the peopie that no good would 
come of the paintings. “These things,” he said, “are 
great mystery; but there you are, my friends, with your 
eyes open all night—they never shut; this is all wrong, 
and you are very foolish to allow it. You will never be 
happy afterwards if you allow these things to be always 
awake in the night. My friends, this is only a cunning 
way this man has to get your skins; and the next thing, 
they will have glass eyes and be placed among the skins 
of the wild beasts and birds and snakes! Don’t hurt this 
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man—that is my advice; but he is a ‘bug-catcher and a 
monkey-skinner’!” 

The medicine man decided the paintings must be de- 
stroyed. “I’m very sorry that you won’t let me have them 
to show to my friends among the white people,” Catlin 
told them, but urged them to choose their own way to 
destroy them. “You may burn them! Or you may drown 
them! Or you may shoot them! .. . Your medicine man, 
who has frightened you about them, can tell you, most 
likely, which way will be the least dangerous.” After a 
confab, the old doctor reported they were a little afraid 
to try any of these techniques. Catlin then offered an- 
other solution. He could unpaint them, but each would 
have to sit a few minutes for his treatment. The tribes- 
men readily accepted this proposal. Carefully Catlin 
painted over their portraits with a thick coat of clay, 
which would preserve them until he could look at them 
in more propitious surroundings. Everyone was satis- 
fied, and they parted friends. 

The intrepid wanderers continued across the Andes to 
Lima, Peru. From there they sailed on a San Francisco- 
bound schooner, contracting with the captain to take 
them all the way to the Aleutian Islands, Kamchatka, 
and back to Vancouver. After further exploration in the 
Rocky Mountains and revisits to some of the Plains tribes 
he had known years before, in 1855 Catlin studied Maya 
ruins in Yucatan. Then he embarked for Europe to set 
before his old friend the learned Baron von Humboldt 


Three views of an Indian chief at Amagua, on the Amazon 
some novel theories he had evolved about cataclysmic 
geological changes in the Americas. 

Encouraging Catlin to seek further evidence for his 
theories, Humboldt gave him a letter to Baron Aimé 
Bonpland, the veteran explorer who had retired to a 
humble cottage in Uruguay, whereupon the artist set off 
for new adventures in the River Plate region. He rode the 
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Shooting flamingoes in Argentine salt marshes 


pampas with the local Indians, whose horsemanship 
came up to the standards of the Crows and Comanches. 
Along the Uruguay River he had another encounter with 
a jaguar, which knocked him off a thirty-foot-high bank 
to the water’s edge when he went to investigate what all 


thought was a clean kill. 

From Buenos Aires, in 1856, Catlin sailed through 
the Strait of Magellan and up to Panama, then revisited 
Venezuela to check his idea that an immense land mass, 
undermined by subterranean rivers, had collapsed to form 
the Caribbean basin. Returning to Europe, he worked 
quietly in Brussels from 1860 to 1870, almost a recluse, 
preparing his new gallery of South American and U.S. 
Indian paintings. When he finally took it to New York, 
no one seemed interested in such tame diversions. II] and 
forgotten, Catlin spent his last year living in a room 
high in a turret of the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington, working on his collection. He died in December 
1872. 

After his death, scientists came to the defense of his 
honesty as a reporter in words and pictures, and in 
recent years the public has followed the anthropologists 
in learning to appreciate the true value of his unique 
record, the fullest we have of the Indians of the U.S. West 
as they were before the white man drove them almost 
out of existence. The South American paintings, many of 
which are in the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York, vibrantly depict the area’s dense forests 
and wild rivers, and the beasts and men of the jungle. 
As works of art, many of his canvases and Bristol boards 
have won renewed respect for their sincerity and depth 
of feeling for the true Americans Catlin loved. @ @ @ 


Indian buffalo chase on the Great Plains is representative of Catlin’s canvases on the U.S. West 
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ALDO PARISOT 


Tue New York Times, with its customary caution, de- 
scribes Aldo Parisot as “one of the most gifted of cur- 
rent cellists”; Paul Hume of The Washington Post and 
Times Herald says flatly that he is “a master.” But the 
Brazilian virtuoso, trying to rehearse in the PAU Hall of 
the Americas, was the only person displaying no sign of 
temperament. 

Chaos swirled through the room—chair-shifters, an in- 
ternational array of diplomats waiting for an OAS Coun- 
cil meeting, an engineer from radio station WGMS setting 
up equipment to record for delayed broadcast Parisot’s 
recital that evening, Army Band members and a pianist 
making advance preparation for next week’s concert, 
various Brazilian Embassy officials planning to attend a 
luncheon in Parisot’s honor, white-gloved and _pearl- 
earringed volunteers from unidentified charities, a re- 
porter or two. Parisot, who had hoped for a little time to 
practice, remained philosophical, merely taking a tighter 
grip on his cello whenever electrical cables or messengers 
in a hurry threatened to topple it. 

There was reason for his concern: the cello is the last 
ever made by Antonio Stradivari, in 1731. Formerly 
owned by the late virtuoso Emmanuel Feuermann, it has 
been Parisot’s for two years. He is still in the process of 
getting used to it—“takes time, like a wife,” he explained. 

The radio man examined the Strad minutely, as if try- 
ing to discover what made it different from other cellos. 
“Don’t they really make them to sound like this any 
more?” he asked. 

“No comparison,” answered Parisot briefly. “Perhaps 
in a hundred years or so some of the good modern cellos 
will have this tone, but they haven’t now.” He caressed 
the mellow surface, on which the original varnish glowed 
dark red, with a few yellowish patches where it was wear- 
ing thin. “See, it’s so soft you can rub it off with your 
finger. They've finally learned to duplicate Stradivari’s 
formula, but they still don’t know how he applied it— 
whether he dried it indoors or in the open air, how much 
time he allowed between coats, and so on.” 

A photographer pre-empted the platform to snap some 
Army Band people, someone began to fiddle with the 
lighting scheme, and Brazilian OAS Ambassador Fer- 
nando Lobo popped his head in to announce that it was 
one o'clock. With an apology, Parisot got up, laid the 
Stradivarius in its case, and made for the door. “Imag- 
ine,” he said over his shoulder, “he sold these things in 
the Cremona market place for ten or fifteen dollars. 


Some of them (not this one, though) have holes in the 
back through which strolling musicians ran a cord so 
they could hang their instruments around their necks.” 

Scurrying toward the dining room, Parisot talked a 
little about himself. He was born in Natal, a city of about 
fifty thousand on the tip of the Brazilian hump, in 1919. 
At eight he began to study the cello with his stepfather, 
Tomazo Babini, an Italian who had been first cellist 
under Toscanini at La Scala. Four years later he made 
his debut, playing the Haydn Concerto with his home- 
town orchestra. But Natal, which acquired fame during 
World War II as a jumping-off place for flights across 
the South Atlantic to Dakar, is not much of a base for a 
concert cellist, so at eighteen Parisot left for Rio. There 
he studied with Iberé Gomes Grosso (a former pupil of 
Casals), played in concerts and recitals, and organized 
the Jacovino Quartet. 

This unhidebound group introduced many new cham- 
ber works by Heitor Villa-Lobos, who dedicated his 
Quartet No. 8 to it. Parisot has continued to play a good 
deal of Villa-Lobos, especially a concerto written for him 
and a Fantasia that he introduced to the United States 
with Leopold Stokowski. The scherzo from this Fantasia, 
which according to Paul Hume “sounded as if it should 
be called The Flight of the Brazilian Bumblebee,” was on 
his PAU program, and “its fiendish hazards were routed 
with an almost casual nonchalance.” Parisot also admires 
the contemporary U.S. composer Samuel Barber, whose 
lyrical Sonata Opus 6 he played to tremendous enthu- 
siasm all over Germany last year. But he does not regard 
himself as an apostle of modern music. Asked to name 
his favorite composers, he came up with Beethoven, 
Haydn, and Brahms. 

In the eleven years since he made his U.S. debut—at 
Tanglewood with the noted Brazilian conductor Eleazar 
de Carvalho—Parisot has become a familiar figure on 
concert stages all across the country. Besides giving re- 
citals, playing in chamber groups, and filling many en- 
gagements with lesser orchestras, he has appeared as 
soloist eight times with the New York Philharmonic and 
seven times with the Pittsburgh Symphony. In 1955, 
under State Department auspices, he toured parts of 
Europe and North Africa as a member of the New Music 
String Quartet, and in 1957 he played in England as well 
as Germany. Next year he is returning to Europe for a 
more extensive tour. While appearing in the Near East 
last year, he received a gold medal from President 


Camille Chamoun of Lebanon. He also has tentative plans. 


for a swing around Latin America, where he has not 
played in a long time. 

For the past two years, Parisot has further crowded 
his life by heading the cello and chamber-music depart- 
ments of the Peabody Conservatory, a post that requires 
him to spend two days a week in Baltimore. Between 
times he lives in Wilton, in the Connecticut exurbanite 
belt, with his wife, the former Ellen Lewis, and their 
two sons. 

Parisot’s accompanist, Lester Taylor, confirmed my 
first impression of the cellist: “He’s very well liked in the 
business. No temperament at all.” —B, 
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GUILLERMO CABRERA LEIVA 


WHERE THERE Is SMOKE, look for a Havana cigar. The 
pride of the Cuban tobacco industry, ensconced in showy 
cedar boxes, has long been preferred by discriminating 
smokers from Hong Kong to Hartford. Rudyard Kipling 
was moved to pay tribute to his favorite brand in these 
lines from his poem “The Betrothed”: 

And I have been a servant of Love for barely a twelvemonth clear, 
But I have been Priest of Cabafias a matter of seven year. 

Ever since tobacco reversed the usual process and 
came out of the New World to conquer the Old, men have 
burned incalculable fortunes. Still, the first white man to 
see tobacco obviously did not understand its use, for he 
recorded in his diary: “They [the Indians] brought me 
some dry leaves, which must be something very special 
among them.” Christopher Columbus had no way of 
knowing that the natives of the island of San Salvador 
were in effect uttering the convivial phrase “Let’s have 
a smoke.” 

Manuel Rodriguez Ramos, in his Manual del Tabaquero 
Cubano, tells how the Ciboney Indians gathered tobacco 
—both wild and cultivated—put it out to dry, then sub- 
jected it to a dubious fermentation process. The fact that 
this procedure sometimes failed to produce a good smoke 
seemed not to dim their enthusiasm. At planting time 
they looked heavenward and prayed aloud; then, as one 
man, they lighted their pipes and clumsy cigars and blew 
smoke into the air as a gesture of gratitude to their 
guardian god. 

When the cleric André Thevet took the first tobacco 
seeds from Brazil to his native France in 1556 and re- 
vealed his discovery in Angouléme, the aromatic leaf 
made an immediate hit and its cultivation was treated as 
a new science. Thevet was well prepared, for he had done 
considerable research in America and had gathered a 
fund of valuable information on, tobacco-growing. He 
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named the plant herbe angoulmoisine, in honor of the 
city where he carried out his first experiments. 

Jean Nicot, another Frenchman, gave his own name to 
the oily liquid alkaloid in tobacco, and the plant genus 
became known as Nicotiana, While serving as Catherine 
de’ Medici’s ambassador to Portugal in 1560, Nicot in- 
troduced her to the leaf and to the pleasures of its use. 

Two years earlier Philip Il’s physician, Francisco 
Hernandez de Toledo, brought tobacco to the Spanish 
court from Mexico, where the monarch had sent him to 
collect fruits, woods, and minerals. As a doctor, he 
pointed out both its good and its bad qualities. Philip 
was violently opposed to what he considered a menace to 
the health of his overseas dominions, and in 1561 he 
signed a decree prohibiting the sale and consumption of 
tobacco in specific areas of the New World. The inter- 
vening four centuries have not wrought any change: 
tobacco still has its Catherine de’ Medicis and its Philip 
II's. 

Then, of course, there was Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
brought the stimulating leaf to the Elizabethan court. On 
his return from a trip to what we know today as North 
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André Thevet, Franciscan 
priest who took tobacco from 
Brazil to France in 1556 


Carolina, he stunned his London friends by handing out 
pipes and, dragonlike, breathing smoke from his nostrils. 
In fact, Sir Walter was the first publicity agent for the 
North Carolina tobacco industry. 

Once tobacco had been established as a source of 
wealth, it was only a question of time before the New 
World was dotted with tobacco plantations. Clearly, the 
Western Hemisphere held no monopoly, except as the 
plant’s native ground. The latest U.N. statistics show that 
world production has reached 3,430,000 metric tons; 
the United States leads with 989,000. In Latin America, 
Brazil is first, with some 150,000 tons in 1956. Cuba took 
second place with 43,000, followed by Argentina, Mex- 
ico, Colombia, the Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, 
Paraguay, Chile, Venezuela, and Honduras. Altogether, 
this Hemisphere accounted for a little more than 40 per 
cent of the world total. 

From the beginning, tobacco growers in North America 
had the edge on thosd in Spanish America: they were 
free of any restrictions imposed by the mother country. 


They could plant and sell as much as they wanted, which 
made tobacco good business. Maryland and Virginia led 
the colonies in tobacco production (today North Carolina 
and Kentucky account for 60 per cent of the total U.S. 
output). During a depression in 1733, tobacco was even 
used as money. In Virginia, for example, clergymen were 
paid with it, which was fine so long as tobacco was 
bringing good prices. But they raised a cry when the 
market was bad, and the ensuing imbroglio had to be 
settled by Parliament—in favor of the clergy. 

To the south, however, the planters did not fare so 
well. In 1740 the Spanish established the “royal tobacco 


Twentieth- -C cnn cigar- a label shows various hand operations in 
cigar-making. Clockwise from lower left: selecting tobacco leaves 
from bales, preparing filler, putting on final wrapper-leaves, 
sorting and boxing finished cigars. Cuban cigar industry resists 
mechanization to this day 


monopoly” and went so far as to appoint guards to keep 
watch over the tobacco seeds and to destroy plants grow- 
ing in prohibited areas. This led to contraband, protests 
from planters, and opposition from local governments 
where only the King’s favorites could profit from the 
trade. 

According to Humboldt, until 1791 the Trade Com- 
pany of Havana sent all Cuban tobacco to Spain to be 
processed. This outfit was succeeded by the Tobacco 
Factory, in itself a monopoly. John S. Thrasher, another 
writer and traveler, observed that tobacco-growing had 
been hampered by restrictions and levies for so long that 
only the lower classes were working at it, and they be- 
cause of the sure pay from the Factory. Toward the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century the Factory was abolished, 
but with no obvious benefit to the tobacco industry. 
Humboldt noted that the growers lacked capital, that 
land rents had soared, and that many planters favored 
coffee over tobacco. But over the years the situation im- 
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Expert Cuban craftsmen take pride in excellence of their product 


proved until in 1957 Cuba exported forty-eight million 
dollars’ worth of tobacco and its by-products. 

The Cuban climate and land are clearly responsible for 
the high quality of the tobacco grown there. While visit- 
ing some of the island plantations in 1911, Forbes Lind- 
say wrote that tobacco had a decided advantage over 
sugar because it could always command a good price and 
was “beyond the reach of competition in the matter of 
quality.” He added that attempts had been made all over 
the world to produce tobacco equal to that grown in the 
Vuelta Abajo region, in the westernmost province, Pinar 
del Rio; yet even when seeds from Cuban plants were 


used, the results failed to come up to expectations. Lind- 
say concluded that “what is commonly known as ‘Ha- 
vana’ tobacco stands alone without a rival or any satis- 
factory substitute.” (It is only a myth that the plants are 
100-per-cent Cuban, for after the rash attempt at inde- 
pendence in 1868, seeds had to be brought from Mexico 
to replant the ravaged fields. ) 

An interesting historical sidelight is that Felipe de 
Fondesviela, Spanish governor of the island, made Pinar 
del Rio a province in 1772 solely because it produced 
such excellent tobacco. 

Those of us who were born in the heart of another 
rich tobacco-producing region, in Las Villas Province, 
feel a part of the peculiar milieu of the growers and 
handlers. Their lingo is like spice for the daily routine 
and has also found its way into the poetic and musical 
folklore. Tobacco has given rise to countless legends and 
superstitions, many derived from ancient Ciboney rituals 
(some elderly Cubans still think that a tobacco leaf 
plastered on the forehead is a sure cure for a headache). 
Commercial values are usually measured in relation to 
the market price of tobacco, which also determines 
whether the “situation” is good or bad. Tobacco makes 
its aesthetic contribution too: emerald-green fields, broken 
only by palm trees and curing sheds, stretch for miles 
around my home town of Cabaiguan. 

The arrival of the buyers in the fields—riding slow, 
sure-footed mules—signals the beginning of revelry. 
Many of these buyers, incidentally, are Spaniards who 
work in the industry only part-time but know tobacco 
thoroughly. When planters sell their crops, it is a time 
for boisterousness, shopping sprees, festivals, religious 


Rollers in Tampa, Florida, cigar factory are entertained by reader (upper right), a practice that originated in Cuba 
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processions, circuses. In rural areas the people feast on 
roast suckling pig and dance into the night to the sound 
of the tiple and the giiiro. They organize contests for 
teams of horsemen: each rider carries a sort of lance and 
tries to snare rings that are hung from a rope. There are 
also the inevitable cockfights. In the larger towns and 
cities, the entire population goes all out to prepare— 
months in advance—for the festivities. A popularity or 
beauty contest to select the Queen of Tobacco is almost 
always held. This results in frequent bickering and an 
occasional “manifesto.” Sometimes masqueraders and 
floats from rival sections parade and try to outdo each 
other in cleverness and originality. In brief, the planters 
seem to burn their money almost as easily as they do 
their cigars. 

Next comes the serious business of sorting the tobacco 
leaves according to size and quality, which provides a 
livelihood for thousands of families. The closing or mov- 
ing of these shops can spell misfortune for the lower- 
class workers who man them. After the sorters have 
finished their job, the aromatic leaves are put into the 
hands of the cigar-makers, who are the artisans of the 
tobacco world. 

Tobacco-growing in Cuba has always been a labor of 
free men, with no need for slave help as in the sugar 
industry. The plantations are owned by people of average 
means and the workers hired in conventional fashion. 
(Curiously, Canary Islanders are reputedly the best 
tobacco-growers and even today are concentrated in the 
tobacco regions. ) 

It naturally follows that tobacco has always been 
closely associated with the Cubans’ spirit of independ- 
ence. History proves it. In 1717 tobacco-growers in 
Havana Province rebelled against the restrictions im- 
posed by the Spanish Government. Some historians see 
this insurrection as the forerunner of political emancipa- 
tion for the island. Indeed, it reverberated throughout 
Cuba, for the suppression of the revolt was a bloody 
affair and the rebels’ bodies were hung in trees on the 
outskirts of Havana. Later, the Cuban cigar-makers liv- 
ing in Tampa and Key West during the uprisings in 
1868 and 1895 demonstrated where their sympathies lay 
by contributing money to buy boats and military sup- 
plies for the insurrectionists at home. 

This romantic aura has dimmed somewhat as the na- 
tion has grown more prosperous and new wealth has been 
derived from other sources. For a time, it seemed that 
mechanization was about to displace hand labor in the 
cigar factories, but a violent industry-wide protest 
blocked the elimination of so venerable and so Cuban an 
occupation. Nowadays everything is hygienic and modern, 
the working areas are spacious, and light pours in 
through enormous windows. Radio and television some- 
times substitute for the old-time readers who entertain 
the cigar-makers as they work (see Americas, April 
1955). But it is all every bit as Cuban as it was in the 
beginning. From the days of the crudely rolled leaves 
that the Ciboney Indians smoked to the profitable years 
of the aluminum-encased petit-cetros, tobacco has been 
symbolically allied to the soul of the Cuban -people. @ 


From mid-nineteenth- 
century cigarette packages: 
W oman of Tobacco 
Country ; Intermission; 
Dandies ; Of the pleasures 
that are no sin, smoking is 
the best; After Dinner 
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Mid-nineteenth-century cigar-box cover: Effects of First Cigar 
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Dr. Victor Escardé y Anaya, Director General of OAS Inter-American Child Institute 


THERE is no doubt that the world would be a better place 
to live in if more of us followed the prescription of Dr. 
Victor Escardé y Anaya, the Uruguayan pediatrician who 
is Director General of the OAS Inter-American Child In- 
stitute. A dyed-in-the-wool optimist who has a con- 
tagious grin and the fresh unsullied outlook normally 
associated with youth, the veteran physician believes that 
if humanity has been engulfed by an impending sense of 
doom, it is because nowadays people don’t laugh enough. 
“There is nothing like the jubilant laugh of a child,” he 
says (and when he talks about children his alert gray 
eyes glitter through his steel-rimmed glasses) , “because a 
child who laughs is happy and has a good chance of 
growing into a happy, well-adjusted adult.” 

Dr. Escardé was in Washington this spring to attend 
the first joint meeting of the directors of the OAS spe- 
cialized agencies, called to discuss possible areas of 
mutual cooperation. Mentally astute and physically agile, 
he has had a long and distinguished career in teaching, 
writing, healing, and, above all, the prevention of child- 
hood illness. le was the disciple of the late Luis Morquio, 
founder of the Institute, who developed new methods 
based on the premise that the health problems of chil- 
dren are inextricably linked with the social and economic 
conditions of their families and environment and on the 
idea of prolonging the mother-child relationship so that 


the child will retain the sense of security derived from 
the mother’s continuing care. Today, more than a quarter 
of a century later, they have been fully recognized and 
confirmed by modern psychiatry. “Escardé,” according 
to another South American doctor, “was not only Mor- 
quio’s favorite pupil and collaborator, but also his right- 
hand man, mouthpiece, and chief of protocol.” 

For many years, Dr. Escardé taught physics, chemis- 
try, and histology in Montevideo, and from 1909 to date 
he has written hundreds of medical and other scientific 
works that have shed new light on the conquest of dis- 
ease. High on the list is his Epidemiology of Infantile 
Paralysis in the Western Hemisphere, a comparative 
study, country by country, to establish the pattern of the 
disease in different regions. Also worth noting are his 
studies on facial paralysis as a symptom of polio; on 
child feeding (which went through twelve editions) ; and 
on the ossification of the joints in children, which has 
been called one of the important contributions to medical 
research on the reasons why girls attain maturity earlier 
than boys. : 

An old hand at making friends and keeping them, 
especially when they can help the cause of the Institute 
in any way, Dr. Escardé has traveled throughout the 
Americas and is well acquainted with the world’s best 
pediatricians, children’s hospitals, and public-health offi- 
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cials. “For children’s programs to be successful,” he says, 
“all aspects of a child’s life should be recognized and 
coordinated: health, welfare, education, and so forth. 
America is the continent of freedom and our children 
must be brought up with that ideal in mind. 

“The modern trend in pediatrics is toward prevention,” 
he adds. “True, it’s necessary to cure diseases, but it is 
still safer and cheaper to avoid them. Parents should not 
only take their children to the doctor seeking remedies, 
but check on their growth and development before they 
become ill. The ancient Chinese were wiser than we— 
they paid their doctors when they were healthy. Instead 
of paying for health, we pay for illness!” 

Dr. Escardé’s agency, originally called the American 
International Institute for the Protection of Childhood 
(see “To Protect Our Children,” Americas, July 1957), 
was first proposed by Dr. Morquio at the Second Amer- 
ican Child Congress held in Montevideo in 1919, The 
Fourth Congress, at Santiago, Chile, in 1924, cleared the 
way for its establishment, and it became a going concern 
in 1927. Since then it has been the chief center in the 
Western Hemisphere for documentation, study, advice, 
and information on all phases of children’s life and pro- 
motion of their welfare. 

Although he has literally devoted his life to children— 
“I have thirteen of my own,” he says with an air of 
achievement—Dr. Escardé’s interests range from the 
prehistoric fauna of his native Uruguay to the heights 
of Parnassus. Equally at home with Zorrilla’s Tabaré or 
the meter of the Elizabethan poets, the doctor is a veri- 
table walking encyclopedia. During his travels he makes 
copious notes, which he often turns into amusing essays. 

“The hobby,” he told me, “is the self-defense of the 
specialist. And North Americans tend toward an unusual 
degree of specialization—the progress of their country 


Group from Institute and members of Guatemalan workshop tour 
nursery run by Educational Assistance Center in Guatemala City 


attests to it. Any scientific or cultural endeavor depends 
to a great extent on that. More than once I’ve heard that 
the North produces ‘vertical’ men, who fathom great 
depths but are incapable of spreading, while the men 
from the South are just the opposite. Unfair as any 
generalization may be, we have to admit that it is bas- 
ically correct. 

“There’s a marked contrast in the education and train- 
ing of men and women in North and South America. 
We, as a rule, have a wide, diversified approach—win- 
dows thrown open to every suggestion. That is the 
skeleton of our intellectual formation. But what depth 
do we reach? None or very little. And when we arrive at 
the practical application of certain subjects, we frequently 
fail on the fine points. This is not the case in the United 
States, where everyone masters his job down to the 
smallest detail. But in dealings with North Americans 
you can’t wander off your main subject. ‘Sorry, that’s 
not my field,’ they'll reply. A nation of specialists has 
developed another great trait that we, as a rule, lack: 
the capacity for teamwork.” 


Participants in International Workshop on Administration of 
Children’s Services visit kindergarten near Montevideo 


I commented on his amazing capacity for optimism 
despite the constant alarums on all sides and dire predic- 
tions of things to come. Another Dr. Pangloss, I thought. 

“There’s no need to be frightened by the noises we 
hear,” he replied. “Man has never been better, has never 
done more for his fellow man, Just glance around—the 
OAS, the UN, WHO, UNICEF, FAO, the Institute. What 
are we doing if not trying to improve the lot of the 
world, to reach the ideal of a better life for all? You 
may say that things get done only half way—but they 
get done. ‘Half a loaf... ,” you know.” 

Dr. Escardé dug into a bulky briefcase and produced 
an open book. It was John Steinbeck’s The Short Reign 
of Pippin IV. 1 read what he had underlined: “. . . And 
the nun said, ‘I should say that a good deed may be un- 
wise, but it cannot be evil. It seems to me that the for- 
ward history of humans is based on good deeds that 
exploded—oh! and many were hurt and killed or impov- 
erished, but some of the good remained. . . ..”—H. D. M. 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS’ LAKES? 


Answers on page 41 


- wae Lake Titicaca, more than two miles above sea 
ai i 4 level, is the world’s highest navigable body of 
a i water. Is it between Argentina and Chile, Bolivia 
and Peru, or Brazil and Uruguay? 


direct connection between New Orleans and the 
northern part of Louisiana. Fill in the blank. 


This causeway across Lake —— is the most a 


Volcano-rimmed Atitlan is considered one of 
Central America’s most beautiful lakes. Is it in 
Honduras, Guatemala, or Costa Rica? 


Lake Llanquihue, which is in the country with 
the second-longest coastline in South America, 
supposedly occupies the vast sunken crater of an 
extinct voleano. Name the country. 


One of the world’s largest, Lake --—-—— has 
long been considered for an alternative water 
route across the Central American isthmus. Fill in 
the blank. 


The Western Hemisphere’s southernmost lake 
derives its name from a Latin word meaning 
silvery. Can you guess its name? 


Famous for its breathtaking scenery, this Cana- 
dian lake in British Columbia was named after a 
precious stone. Is it called Diamond, Emerald, or 
Amethyst Lake? 


Lake Coatepeque, El Salvador, is a tourist at- 
traction. Is it noted because it abounds in salt- 
water fish, for its mineral waters, or because 
Columbus bathed there? 


Built on a lake long before the Spanish con- 
quest of the country, these floating gardens are 
often described as Mexico’s Venice. Do you know 
the real name? 


If you were on the shores of this so-called lake, 
which yields more oil than any field in all Latin 
America, where would you be? 
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TIME TO RETIRE 


Honduras Rotaria is, as you might sur- 
mise, the organ of the Rotary Clubs 
of Honduras. However, there is cer- 
tainly nothing about this thirty-two- 
page monthly to keep non-Rotarians 
from enjoying most of the articles and 
stories. The following selection is by 
the widely known Colombian author 
German Arciniegas: 

There are in the world today people 
who retire and people who do not. 
Winston Churchill will not retire. God 
retired George Bernard Shaw. . 
Owen D. Young retired at sixty-five. 

One day, when Young was presid- 
ing at a meeting of the General Elec- 
tric board of directors, he proposed a 
no-nonsense policy of compulsory re- 
tirement for everyone at the age of 
sixty-five. The mature board members 
winked maliciously and said to them- 
selves, Let’s hope that he reaches sixty- 
five so that he will realize what he is 
saying. . . . Young was one of the 
greatest captains of industry, and he 
had achieved world renown with his 
plan for settling Germany’s debts at 
the end of the First World War. [His 
accomplishments fill almost an entire 
column in Who’s Who.) It was not 
easy to imagine him leaving the scene 
for good. But leave it he did. 

On his sixty-fifth birthday, Young 
resigned as president of General Elec- 
tric and set out for Van Hornesville, 
New York, his birthplace. He turned 
his back on the skyscrapers and went 
to the mountains, to a village of 125 
inhabitants, where the sky is not split 
by concrete spikes but filtered through 
lacy foliage. . . . At sixty-five Young 


FROM THE NEWSSTANDS 


began to think in terms of a tranquil 
philosophy. . . . Nowadays, he scratches 
kitchen matches on the sole of his 
shoe and wears a home-woven wool 
jacket that has never been tortured by 
an iron. . . . He puffs on his pipe. He 
is seventy-nine. 

Young is as alert and interested as 
ever. True, he is no longer a bright 
light at General Electric, but he illu- 
minates the world around him with 
calm clarity. From the mountain, his 
vision of the United States has taken 
on a more humane perspective. His 
philosophy can be summed up briefly: 
we should be decent and humble. 

In Young’s opinion, the future 
greatness of the United States lies in 
its ability to teach by example, with- 
out trying to impose its way of doing 
things on other countries. . . . The most 
that can be said to them is: “This is 
our example.” If they then want help, 
the United States will give it gladly. 
But other countries should not be told 
to copy the ways of U.S. people or 
the U.S. form of government. Young 
thinks that Point Four aid to under- 
developed countries should be offered 


in this spirit. “If our example fails to 


— From Manchete, Rio de Janeiro 


convince them, we cannot be of help 
by forcing them to follow it.” 

Young does not think of himself as 
“a retired industrialist” but as a man 
who “has renewed his friendship with 
the country,” a man who has returned 
to fresh air. He no longer fights high- 
way traffic; instead, he sits in an old 
rocking chair and smokes. . . . His 
grandparents, in 1710, cleared the land 
the family lives on now. The moun- 
tains there have been mute witnesses 
to the nation’s fabulous development, 
but without tree-lined country lanes, 
memories of rural schoolhouses, places 
that fostered the dreams of the Lin- 
colns, without all this the United 
States would fall into decay. Cement 
roots cannot draw sap from the land. 
Owen D. Young once held in his hand 
the fate of Germany and the electricity 
of the United States, but that is not 
worth a whit. The really valuable 
things are trees, fresh air, decency, 
mankind. 


TAR HEELS AND MEXICANS 


The following article by Dean Arnold 
Perry of the University of North Caro- 
lina School of Education introduces 
an experiment: 

This special issue of The Daily Tar 
Heel {May 18, 1958] marks the begin- 
ning of an affiliation between the Nor- 
mal School in Mexico City and the 
School of Education at the University 
of North Carolina in Chapel Hill. More 
than a thousand copies are being sent 
to the Normal School for distribution 
to students and faculty, and over five 
thousand copies will be distributed 
here. ... 
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The inside pages of this issue were 
prepared by a School of Education 
student committee headed by Ellen 
Rothschild. Everyone participating in 
the project belongs to the National 
Student Education Association and is 
studying to be a teacher. Pages 1, 2, 
6, and 10 are typical of the regular 
issues of The Daily Tar Heel, which 
is written and published by students. 
Everything from world affairs to stu- 
dent activities is reported on. Pages 3 
and 4 are a special insert, with pic- 
tures and articles that describe the 
teacher-training program at the Uni- 
versity. Except for this article of mine 
[in Spanish], all the columns are in 
English and will be of special interest 
to the Mexican Normal School stu- 
dents because English courses are in- 
cluded in their curriculum. 

The purpose of this inter-institu- 
tional affiliation is threefold: to ex- 
change useful information on public 
education and teacher training, to pro- 
mote better understanding between 
Mexico and the United States, and to 
encourage a more purposeful use of 
foreign languages by teachers. Pro- 
posed activities include the exchange 
of textbooks, student publications, and 
letters; the preparation of colored 
slides showing school and college ac- 
tivities; the preparation of a photo- 
graphic exhibit showing various 
college facilities and activities; the re- 
cording of discussions of educational 
problems for classroom use and radio 
broadcast; and an exchange of ex- 
amples of student work. The project 
is to continue by mutual agreement 
for at least one year and, we hope, for 
many more. If funds to finance a stu- 
dent program can be raised at some 
time in the future, a Normal School 
student may come to Chapel Hill to 
study and one of our students may 
study in Mexico. .. . 


ABSOLUTE ZERO 


The Argentine monthly Nosotros stands 
out among juvenile magazines for its 
informative articles. To appeal to 
youngsters of all ages and inclinations, 
there are also short stories, comics, a 
sports page, and humorous anecdotes. 
The following excerpts are from an 
article by one who signs himsel/ sim- 
ply De Luga: 
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The physics professor was very 
strict. . . . It was Monday—physics 
classes almost always fall on Mondays. 
The professor called on Carlos, who 
had been too busy with parties and 
soccer to study. “Tell me, what is 
absolute zero?” 

Carlos stuttered. “Well, absolute 
zero——” He took a deep breath, then 
looked at the professor and . . . said 
nothing more. The temperature seemed 
to have dropped considerably. . . . 
When he saw his final grade, he was 
convinced that absolute zero is a seri- 
ous matter and quite cold indeed... . 

Any high-school graduate knows that 
Dalton originated the concept and the 
term “absolute zero,” placing it at 
273 degrees Centigrade below freezing. 
But not everyone knows what a sore 
point it has been with physicists. . . . It 


seems strange that it is impossible to 
reach a temperature below absolute 
zero. . . . The mystery is partially 
cleared up if we remember that temper- 
ature is directly related to molecular 
movement, which cannot be reduced 
beyond complete immobility. . . . 

Dry ice is nothing but solidified car- 
bon dioxide gas. As the temperature 
of a gas is lowered, it becomes liquid; 
then, as it approaches absolute zero, 
solid. ... Many physicists worked hard 
at liquefying and solidifying the gases, 

. and by the beginning of this cen- 
tury there were no “permanent” gases. 
The German Walter Nernst, Nobel- 
prize winner in chemistry in 1920, pro- 
posed that absolute zero was unattain- 
able. . . . Physicists have tried to reach 
the limit of cold but have only come to 
within one thousandth of a degree. 


“Animals Think Too,” by Borjalo.—O Cruzeiro, Rio de Janeiro 


Os bichos também pensam 
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Are you cold? Keep moving. . . . 
Stay away from absolute zero. .. . And 
may they never say of you, Shake Well 
Before Using. 


TO MANOLO 


Few magazines can boast of serving 
the cultural interest of six countries, 
but the quarterly Centroamericana 
does just that—and does it quite effec- 
tively. Published in Mexico, each issue 
is divided into six sections: Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. There 
is something to suit every reading 
taste: essays, short stories, articles on 
current events, poetry, plays—all lav- 
ishly illustrated with photographs and 
drawings. The following piece, by 
Mario Cajina Vega, was written as a 


- 


final tribute to the Nicaraguan poet 
Manolo Cuadra: 

Physically, Manolo . . . began to fail 
shortly after the feast of St. Jerome. 
He went to Masaya confident, hopeful, 
yet already feeling the approach of 
death. With an all-encompassing and 
unshakable faith, Manolo wore an 
image of St. Jerome . . . and went to 
the procession despite pernicious ex- 
haustion. Afterward he was aglow, in- 
spired,... 

A week after his return to Tipitapa, 
the poet was ordered to bed. But, with 
melancholy humor, he refused to give 
up. “This is a crisis,” he said. “I’ve 
been waiting for it. The illness can’t 
leave without giving me one last swift 
kick. It’s as if it resented being 
defeated.” 


. . » Poor Manolo. He came to Ma- 


nagua, stubbornly insisting on stand- 
ing on his own two feet. . . . Then he 
valiantly faced the inescapable fact. 
... To Pablo Antonio Cuadra he said: 
“I am dedicated to dying.” These 
were the words . . . of the poet ever 
aware of man’s eternal dilemma. And 
he concentrated on dying, yet without 
ever giving up hope. He held on, with 
the help of God and by doing con- 
stant battle. “My illness,” he wrote in 
a letter, “is rebellious, like my spirit.” 

...He sat, his head drooping slightly 
to one side, in his brother Luciano’s 
leather chair. . . . His last lines, writ- 
ten three days before his death, show 
at once defeat and refusal to concede 
it. He would drag himself up from the 
chair . . . and insist on doing things 
for himself. Despite the strain, his 
habitual gallantry would never let him 
leave a guest standing. This was 
Manolo. 

He asked for magazines; he never 
missed reading the daily paper. Dur- 
ing the last week of his life, he insisted 
that the La Prensa headlines be read 
to him. . . . When in pain, Manolo 
kept on fighting as eagerly as ever. 
. . . “This will pass,” he would say. 

His hands were growing sharp and 
pointed, his face bony. His eyebrows 
were like eagle’s wings, giving a 
touch of magnificent beauty to his 
ravaged face. The poet’s thick black 
hair and massive skull were tragically 
handsome. His eyes . . . showed only 
tranquillity and resignation, never de- 
spair. He joked. “Help me move the 
ghost,” he would say when he wanted 
to go some place. . . . 

A few days before the inevitable, 
Manolo, “dedicated to dying,” told 
Luciano his last wishes . . .: a triangu- 
lar coffin, catafalque style, like—he said 
—-the ones for soldiers who die in bat- 
tle. . . . Of green lumber, planed and 
sandpapered, A black crucifix at the 
foot. No varnish—it disgusted him. 
He wanted to be buried in Managua, 
privately. ... 

At noon on the day he died, some 
people came into his room. Sensing 
that they were looking at him, he 
raised up and spoke in a voice that 
could almost be heard in the street: 
“What a show!” Then he waved them 
out. He wanted to die quietly, as he 
had lived. No one was to put on a 
show, not even he himself. . . . 
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BOOKS 


RECENT U.S. NON-FICTION 
Reviewed by Hubert Herring 


The birth of another John Gunther “Inside” book is 
always an event—sometimes exasperating, sometimes 
fruitful, but always worth reading. His current bulky 
volume on Russia is no exception. There is nothing very 
new in it; all that he says has been in the news stories 
of the New York Times, La Prensa of Buenos Aires, and 
many another great newspaper. But Gunther is a genius 
in assembling all that is known, and in seasoning the 
account with his own penetrating observations. He is an 
excellent reporter, with a gift for catching the shadings 
of personality—and he is energetic. So altogether we 
can be grateful for this portrait of Russia, “this cum- 
brous, slippery giant, with its evolving strains and 
issues.” 

A fine bit of economic interpretation is G. C. Allen’s 
book on Japan. Making a swift recovery from the war, 
Japan has put its house in order—banking, industry, 
foreign trade. Japan’s importance in the world scene is 
so great that this is a book which deserves careful read- 
ing. Alongside Mr. Allen’s book, John D. Montgomery’s 
study of the “artificial revolution in Germany and 
Japan” offers profitable analysis of the measures taken 
by the United States and other nations in compelling a 
radical realignment of political life in the lands that were 
defeated in the last war. Despite awkward measures dur- 
ing the first months after the war, the results seem to 


have been rather impressive in securing a peaceful 
change in the two countries. 

Two little volumes on the present international situa- 
tion are superbly done, and afford sharp clash of opinion. 
In Russia, the Atom, and the West, George F. Kennan, 
who probably knows more about Russia than any man 
outside the Soviet Union, makes an effective plea for an 
end to needling the masters of Moscow, and especially 
for the withdrawal of Allied forces from Central Europe. 
His chapters, which were the talks he gave last year over 
the British radio, have attracted wide attention in Europe, 
and provoked sharp debate in the United States. Ex- 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson’s little book, Power and 
Diplomacy, is chiefly concerned about the creation of “a 
workable and secure non-Communist world system,” and 
contains much that is critical of the policies of the present 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles. 

The United States’ grappling with the problems of 
segregation, highlighted by the tragic episodes at Little 
Rock, makes several books important. Harry S. Ashmore, 
who is the brilliant editor of the newspaper in Little 
Rock, has written An Epitaph for Dixie to express a 
Southerner’s reaction to the whole sorry mess. Both 
realist and idealist, he advises his fellow Southerners to 
accept a realistic attitude, to give up the idea that one 
region can defy the national will as expressed in the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, and to be ready to sit 
down around the table and to bargain. And then Saun- 
ders Redding, himself a Negro, contributes his volume 
on the part played by the Negro in the building of the 
United States. The Lonesome Road is a collection of bio- 
graphical sketches of Negroes who have played significant 
roles in the life of the nation. There is the pioneer 
abolitionist Frederick Douglass, who had escaped from 
slavery. There is Joe Louis, the prizefighter. There is the 
charlatan Marcus Garvey, who would have moved his 
people back to Africa—at a profit to himself. There is 
W. E. B. DuBois, the bitter and very brilliant creator of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. There is Thurgood Marshall, a Washington 
lawyer who played a skillful part in pressing the integra- 
tion issue before the Supreme Court. There is Booker T. 
Washington, the revered Negro educator of yesterday, 
who does not come off too well in Mr. Redding’s descrip- 
tion. By his policy of conciliation, Mr. Washington was 
responsible for the “firmer establishment of color caste 
in this land.” An exciting “pictorial history” of the 
Negro’s contribution to the United States is furnished by 
Langston Hughes and Milton Meltzer. A beautiful book 
of photographs, this volume gives dramatic proof of the 
soundness of Mr. Redding’s argument. 

A delightful digression into English history is fur- 
nished by Charles W. Ferguson in his biography of 
Cardinal Wolsey. It is a fine, large, and altogether thrill- 
ing introduction to the cultural, political, and economic 
life of England in the first years of the sixteenth century. 
The reader is led on by the fascination of the material 
and the skill of the writer. The whole tangle of England, 
Spain, France, Rome is here; one is given fresh insight 
into Henry VIII, Francis I, and Charles V. Through it 
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all moves the extraordinary figure of Wolsey himself: 
domineering, able, unscrupulous, using his period of 
power to enrich himself, and yet always with some idea 
of serving his country better. Creator of colleges, he 
deserves gratitude. 

And then to France for the ubiquitous and vastly pro- 
ductive André Maurois’s three-pronged biography of the 
great Alexandre Dumas, his father, and his son. All three 
were sizable figures, but the central one is the novelist 
whose words were a “gusty wealth of fresh air” in nine- 
teenth-century France. His was a prodigious personality, 
extravagant, imaginative, preposterous in his relations 
with all. As always, Maurois has done a beautiful job. 

Out of the United States comes a volume by Herbert C. 
Hoover on his predecessor, Woodrow Wilson. Hoover, 
who went through ordeals of his own, writes sympatheti- 
cally about those of the Calvinistic schoolmaster Wilson. 
Hoover worked under Wilson during World War I, and 
there was much spiritual kinship between the two men. 
Both were able, both met defeat for most of their plans, 
both were inspired by generous ideals. The work is 
unique in that it is the first book about one U.S. presi- 
dent by another. 

Out of Brazil comes an authentic classic, The Diary of 
“Helena Morley”, beautifully translated by Elizabeth 
Bishop. The memoirs of a girl between her twelfth and 
fifteenth years, written between 1893 and 1895, it gives a 
poignant account of her home town of Diamantina in 
Minas Gerais, and an unforgettable revelation of the 
heart of a little girl in adolescence. Long a favorite in 
Brazil, this translation has already attracted warm ad- 
miration in our country. 

Here is an architect’s book, Frank Lloyd Wright's 
Testament. In it one of the greatest of modern architects 
tells in prose and photographs the story of his aspirations 
in creating new and lovelier buildings. The contrivers of 
the fine new buildings in Brazil and elsewhere will wel- 
come this contribution from one of their distinguished 
colleagues. 

There are a number of significant new books on 
Mexico and South America. My favorite is Miguel Cova- 
rrubias’ Indian Art of Mexico and Central America. 
Caricaturist, painter, anthropologist, archaeologist, eth- 
nologist—Miguel Covarrubias was competent in all those 
areas—he has given us a beautiful and fascinating intro- 
duction to that “Middle America” which was “the in- 
tellectual and artistic focus of Indian civilization. It was 
for the American hemisphere what the Nile Valley was 
to Africa, the Aegean Islands to Europe, and the Yellow 
River Valley to Eastern Asia.” His illustrations and color 
plates add much to this fine volume. 

Michael Swan’s The Marches of El Dorado deals with 
the span between the Orinoco and the Amazon, chiefly 
with British Guiana. It is as fine a travel account as | 
have seen in many a year. That still-little-known region, 
about which Sir Walter Raleigh had so much to say four 
hundred years ago, comes to life under Mr. Swan’s pen. 

Alberto Ostria Gutiérrez’s The Tragedy of Bolivia 
makes somber reading. The high tragedy of that land is 
well analyzed, the misery of its people, their brave strug- 


gles against seemingly hopeless odds. 

Carleton Beals has written so many and such good 
books on Mexico that it is a delight to have another. His 
House in Mexico is a series of sketches on life in Mexico: 
housekeeping, servants, neighbors, the common day’s 
events. It is sensitive and charming. 

Harvey Gardiner’s Martin Lopez is a delightful ac- 
count of one of Cortés’ aides that throws fresh light on 
the days of the Conquest of Mexico and of the years 
which followed. So much attention has been paid to the 
major figures in the Spanish conquest of America— 
Cortés, Pizarro, Valdivia—that it is pleasant to have 
someone write about the lesser ones. Especially interest- 
ing in this book is the account of Martin Lépez’s life in 
Mexico after the fighting was over. 

A scholar’s book on Argentina and its relation to the 
United States between 1880 and 1914 is the volume by 
Professor Thomas F. McGann of Harvard. It is especially 
timely now for those who would gain some appreciation 
of the forces that shaped Argentina during the period 
before World War I. The understanding of current de- 
velopments in the great Argentine republic hangs upon 
comprehension of the political, economic, and social de- 
velopments after 1880. It is a competent and revealing 
book. 

It is always a pleasure to read any book from the pen 
of Salvador de Madariaga. His revision of Spain: A 
Modern History will be eagerly welcomed by all lovers 
of that land. 

Claude Bowers’ Chile Through Embassy Windows 
comes as a delightful reminder of the distinguished serv- 
ice of its author in the U.S. Embassy in Santiago. His 
death before this book appeared brought sorrow to 
countless friends and admirers in Spain, where he served 
as U.S. Ambassador during the civil war, and in Chile, 
as well as in the United States. He had done remarkable 
studies of the Jefferson days in the United States, among 
many other books. He is one of the public servants who 
deserve credit for improving relations between the United 
States and all of Latin America. His book on Chile adds 
little new material, but it is useful as the testament of a 
man who knew Chile well, loved it greatly, and saw with 
sensitive eye its beauty and courage. 


Inswwe Russia Topay, by John Gunther. New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1958. 550 p. Illus. $5.95. 


Japan’s Economic Recovery, by G. C. Allen. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 226 p. $4.75. 


Forcep to Be Free: THe ARTIFICIAL REVOLUTION IN 
GERMANY AND Japan, by John D. Montgomery. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1957. 209 p. $4.50. 


Russia, THE ATOM, AND THE West, by George F. Ken- 
man. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1958. 116 p. $2.50. 


Power DipLtomacy, by Dean Acheson. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1958. 137 p. 
$3.00. 

An Eprrapx ror Drxir, by Harry S. Ashmore. New York, 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1958. 189 p. $3.50. 
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Tue Lonesome Roap: Tue Story or THE Necro’s Part 
in America, by Saunders Redding. New York, Double- 
day and Company, 1958. 355 p. $5.75. 

A PicroriaL History oF THE Necro inv AMERICA, by 
Langston Hughes and Milton Meltzer. New York, Crown 
Publishers, 1956. 316 p. Illus. $5.95. 

NaKep TO Mine Enemies: Tue Lire or Carpinat Wot- 
sey, by Charles W. Ferguson. Boston, Little, Brown and 
Company, 1958. 543 p. $6.00. 

Tue Trrans: A Taree GENERATION BiocGRAPHY OF THE 
Dumas, by André Maurois. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1957. 508 p. Illus. $5.95. 

THe OrpeaL or Wooprow Wison, by Herbert C. 
Hoover. New York, McGraw Hill Book Company, 1958. 
318 p. $6.00. 

Tue Diary or Morey”, translated by Eliza- 
beth Bishop. New York, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
1957. 281 p. $5.75. 

TesTAMENT, by Frank Lloyd Wright. New York, Horizon 
Press, 1957. 256 p. Illus. $12.50. 

InpIAN Art oF Mexico anp CentraL America, by Mi- 
guel Covarrubias. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. 
360 p. Illus. by the author. $17.50. 

Tae Marcues or Ext Dorapo, by Michael Swan. Boston, 
Beacon Press, 1958. 304 p. Illus. $4.95. 

Tue Tracepy or Boxivia, by Alberto Ostria Gutiérrez. 
New York, The Devin-Adair Company, 1958. 224 p. $4.00. 
House tn Mexico, by Carleton Beals. New York, Hastings 
House, 1958. $4.50. 

Martin Lopez, Conguistapor Citizen or Mexico, by C. 
Harvey Gardiner. Lexington, University of Kentucky 
Press, 1958. 193 p. $6.00. 

Spain: A Mopvern History, by Salvador de Madariaga. 
New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. 736 p. $7.50. 
ARGENTINA, THE UNiTeD STATES, AND THE INTER-AMERI- 
cAN System, 1880-1914, by Thomas F. McGann. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1958. 
332 p. $6.50. 

THroucn Empassy Winpows: 1939-1953, by 
Claude G. Bowers. New York, Simon and Shuster, 1958. 
375 p. $5.00. 


HUBERT HERRING, a professor at Claremont Graduate School in 
California, is Americas’ book correspondent for the United States. 


SEARCHING FOR THE PAST 


La Historia y Las Generaciones, by José Antonio Por- 
tuondo. Santiago, Cuba, Coleccién Manigua, 1958. 117 p. 


Reviewed by Adolfo Solérzano Diaz 

The noted Cuban critic and essayist José Antonio 
Portuondo brings to this brief but well-packed volume a 
knowledge of world culture that is both broad and deep 
(in particular, he is as familiar with Anglo-Saxon as 
with Hispanic civilization), a balanced judgment, and an 
_excellent literary style. With ample documentation and 
expository skill, he discusses some aspects of history as 
a discipline, treating it first as a form of poetry, then as 


matters. 


a form of contemplation and intuition, and analyzing 
the problem of dividing it into generations. 

He begins with a detailed inventory of the various 
ways of writing history that have succeeded one another, 
citing authors and principles at some length. He rejects 
the distinction between history and poetry established 
by Aristotle in his Poetics; approves in part the quanti- 
tative demarcation of history, science, and literature laid 
down by the modern English historiographer Arnold J. 
Toynbee; and accepts the correction of Toynbee made 
by the great Mexican humanist Alfonso Reyes. For Por- 
tuondo, as for Reyes, “it is really only in the intention 
that the difference between history and poetry resides.” 
Amplifying this, he points out that “both are based on 
actual happenings, for as [the German philsopher] 
Wilhelm Dilthey states, ‘poetry has as its basis the real 
component of life, the event. .. . Past and present are noi 
mere boundary lines of reality; rather, the poet reestab- 
lishes, by reliving, the connection with life that had been 
broken in a succession of intellectual and practical 

As Portuondo notes, history and poetry were one and 
the same thing in the age of the old romances, in which 
the meaning was more important than the historical ma- 
terial itself. He adds that “history really begins when, 
the meaning of each document and every monument 
having been grasped, the total sense of the process is 
captured and the current dammed up in the source ma- 
terial flows once again in the historian’s consciousness. 
At that moment arises the identity between the historian 
and the poet, emphasized by the effort both make to 
communicate the product of their intuition, their experi- 
ence, their understanding.” Thus he thinks it ingenuous 
and hypocritical to argue, as the erudite and so-called 
“objective” historians do, that history must necessarily 
be impartial and must confine itself to describing events 
without comment or opinion. The truth is, in his view, 
that history is the product of a debate between objective 
reality and the subjective criterion through which the 
historian sees it. He is right: there can be no impartial 
history. It is not simple chronology or prosaic recording 
of events. After all, it is based on man himself, a com- 
plexity of faults and virtues taking part in an endless 
and intricate drama. One of the main elements of his- 
tory is the interpreting of attitudes and occurrences that 
seem contradictory when merely enumerated. But a re- 
mote age is seen out of perspective and a recent or con- 
temporary one is approached with passions and preju- 
dices. Moreover, there are gaps that must be filled by 
means of judicious deduction. Here the good writer, if 
not actually the poet, is called for. Well-written history 
is literature, as well-written science can also be. Por- 
tuondo enters an opportune reminder of the needs of the 
“consumer,” and goes on to observe that the reader’s 
aversion to the aridity of dense historical tomes has led 
him to prefer his history in novelized form. 

Nor must it be forgotten that one of the main pur- 
poses of history is didactic. When it is more than an 
interminable list of names and dates, when a good writer 
helps us to interpret it by giving it continuity and in- 
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terest, he is also helping us to “carry out each day, 
consciously, the duty imposed on us by the fact of being 
human: to make the present, with the experience of the 
past, a step toward and an instrument of a better future.” 

In his second essay, Portuondo sets out to analyze the 
historical thought of Jacob Burckhardt, the “impartial 
and dispassionate professor of Basel,” as expounded in 
his Reflections on Universal History. In this work, Burck- 
hardt deliberately ignored the chronology of events to 
concentrate solely on “what is repeated,” the “constant,” 
the “typical” in the affairs of peoples; he also dispensed 
with all reference to origins, assumptions about pre- 
history, and speculations concerning the future (knowl- 
edge of this last being, in any case, “not at all desirable 
either in the life of the individual or in that of human- 
ity”). Burckhardt, according to Portuondo, aspired to 
train not historians but intelligent spectators with an 
acute sense of history, centered around man; he con- 
sidered that world history is fundamentally a gradual 
and unending process brought about by the inter- 
relationships of three forces—the state, religion, and cul- 
ture—but that there are also accelerated processes, which 
are historical crises. His examination of these Portuondo 
regards as the most important part of the work. Por- 
tuondo considers Burckhardt an artist rather than a his- 
torian and finds that he sometimes arrived by pure 
intuition at conclusions that have been verified by sci- 
ence. He held, for instance, that history is actually the 
least scientific of all the sciences, and he believed poetry 
to be a superior fount of knowledge—not the factual 
knowledge or erudition of his contemporaries of the 
historico-critical method, busily studying sources, but 
the profound knowledge or wisdom that penetrates to 
the living and permanent reality of man. 

The last part of the book, two essays and a study de- 
voted to the idea of generations, is the most extensive. 
Portuondo’s starting point is a general critique of the 
ancient and still fashionable concept of interpreting his- 
tory by reference to successive generations of men, as 
can be observed all the way back to Homer and in 
Herodotus, Hesiod, Plato, the Old Testament, and later 
St. Augustine. But it was Jefferson, he says, who made 
the first scientific formulation of the doctrine, fixing the 
length of generations at nineteen years, though his cri- 
terion of history was essentially economic. Then he 
analyzes various authors’ concepts of the generation and 
calculations of its length. For the Italian Giuseppe Fer- 
rari, for example, the measurement must be based on 
the political or historical, as opposed to the chronologi- 
cal, generation—that is, on men who not only are born, 
live, and die in the same period but also, whether friends 
or enemies, belong to the same society, rather than on 
those who merely live simultaneously and do not asso- 
ciate in common enterprises or even know each other. 
Others base their computations on the human life span. 

In following the evolution of the theory, Portuondo 
expatiates somewhat on Wilhelm Dilthey, who defined 
the generation as “a series of individuals who impose 
their character on the spiritual culture of an era.” In 
part, Portuondo admits both this definition and the 


thirty-year span assigned by Dilthey. But after compar- 
ing this notion with those of other writers and with the 
“great man” theory of history, he ends by maintaining 
that a generation is the totality of human beings who 
live and act within common historical circumstances, 
which produce similar experiences and duties. As for its 
length, he insists that the thirty-year average term may 
be stretched or contracted in accordance with historical 
circumstances that precipitate or postpone the genera- 
tion’s maturity and its participation in the collective 
tasks. To all this he adds another factor: he distinguishes 
coetaneity (“the fact of being about the same age”—the 
fundamental determinant of the generation) from con- 
temporaneity (“living at the same time regardless of 
age’). 

Having discussed the subject in general terms, Por- 
tuondo turns specifically to the use of periods or genera- 
tions in the writing of Spanish American literary his- 
tory. He gives first place to the division made by the 
Dominican scholar Pedro Henriquez Urena, for showing 
the Spanish American literary process most accurately 
as an uninterrupted “search for our own means of ex- 
pression,” and also praises the scheme adopted by the 
Argentine Enrique Anderson Imbert, who is well known 
to Americas readers. Finally, he makes his own division 
of Cuban literary generations. 

Some of the material has been delivered as lectures or 
published in Cuban and Mexican periodicals. It is good 
to have it in permanent form. In particular, historians, 
specialists in literary theory, and students of Spanish 
American literature will all welcome it. 
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ANSWERS TO QUIZ on page 34 
1. Bolivia and Peru. 2. Lake Ponchartrain. 3. Guatemala. 4. Chile. 5. 
Nicaragua. 6. Argentina. 7. Emerald Lake. 8. For its mineral waters. 
9. Xochimileo. 10. Maracaibo, Venezuela. 
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New OAS 
Council 


Chairman 


“THE SYSTEM OF free enterprise is to a nation’s economy 
what democracy is to its political life.” That is the view 
of Dr. José Gutiérrez Gomez, the Colombian Ambassador 
to the United States and OAS, who became Chairman 
of the OAS Council when Dr. Eduardo Augusto Garcia 
of Argentina resigned to return to his country. 

“The tremendous progress of countries like the United 
States,” Dr. Gutiérrez adds, “has been achieved by apply- 
ing that principle. What is it based on? Simply on the 
premise that the state respects the individual in his 
creative effort, encourages him to do his utmost, and 
guarantees him the right to fair compensation.” 

Almost a century ago the German traveler F. Von 
Shenck wrote that the future of Colombia belonged to 
the “energetic and efficient people from the Department 
of Antioquia.” Dr. Gutiérrez, born in Medellin, the 
capital of the department, has always exhibited the drive 
characteristic of its native sons. During his ten-year 
tenure as chairman of the National Association of In- 
dustrialists (ANDI)—which is somewhat similar to the 
U. S. National Association of Manufacturers—he turned 
it into a catalyst for the nation’s industrial develop- 
ment. From the very beginning, in 1946, he stressed 
the need for giving preference to imports of industrial 
raw materials to promote economic development, despite 
the apparent prosperity the country was enjoying as a 
result of high coffee prices in the postwar years. 

As ANDI chairman, Dr. Gutiérrez carried on memo- 
rable campaigns to further the country’s industrialization 
and general economic development and to improve con- 
ditions for workers. Equally important were ANDI’s 
contributions, under his direction, to the codification 
of the nation’s labor laws, to the revision of tariffs, to 
tax reforms, and to the maintenance of exchange con- 
trols. Dr. Gutiérrez also has to his credit the ANDI- 
sponsored organizations for the development, distribu- 
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tion, and marketing of cotton, which helped both pro- 
ducers and consumers. One of his pet projects has been 
the establishment of the Caja de Compensacion del 
Subsidio Familiar de Antioquia, a workers’ organization 
to which the members make equal contributions and 
receive allowances according to the size of their families. 
Its benefits are now reaching some twenty thousand 
families. Recently the system was adopted by the Gov- 
ernment on a nation-wide basis. 

“Dr. Gutiérrez,” says one of his colleagues, “never 
looked on industrial development as a means to increase 
the wealth of the capitalist classes. Though he empha- 
sized from the start that ANDI was not created to pro- 
mote the interests of labor, he held that the basis of a 
well-balanced economic development lies in a rise in pur- 
chasing power through higher wages and improved work- 
ing conditions, to give labor a larger stake in the na- 
tional economy.” 

Dr. Gutiérrez holds a doctorate in law and political 
sciences from the University of Antioquia. He began 
his career as manager of the Agricultural, Industrial, 
and Mining Credit Bank in Cali, and for a short period 
returned to his native Medellin to manage the Uribe 
Angel pharmaceutical laboratories. 

The Ambassador has represented his government in 
several international conferences, including the Ninth 
Session of the UN General Assembly in 1952 and the 
Fourth Extraordinary Meeting of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, held in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1954. In 1948, he came to Washington as a member 
of the Colombian Economic Commission. From May 
1957 to September of that year, when he was appointed 
to his present position, he was mayor of Medellin. In 
October 1956 the University of Antioquia awarded him 
an honorary doctorate in economic sciences, in recog- 
nition of his work in economics and finance. @ @ @ 
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ARGENTINE INDIANS? 


Dear Sirs: 


I agree with my compatriot Alejandra 
Teachuk, whose letter appeared in the Janu- 
ary issue, on two of her points—although 
not on others. [Miss Tcachuk protested 
against frequent mention in Americas of 
Indians, on the ground that “they are actu- 
ally a minority and do not even exist in 
Argentina and Uruguay” and that therefore 
such articles mislead the U.S. public, which 
is in “almost total ignorance . . . about the 
Central and South American countries”; she 
also objected to using the word “Spanish” 
instead of “Castilian” in referring to the 
language.—Ev.]} One is that the average 
United States citizen has scant knowledge of 
the Spanish-speaking countries. There is a 
tendency to confuse things Mexican, Argen- 
tine, and even Spanish. A typical example 
is to imagine a gaucho shouting “Olé!” If 
this ever happened here it would provoke 
laughter. I also believe that it is somewhat 
illogical, although correct, to call our lan- 
guage Spanish. Galicians, Catalonians, and 
Basques are all Spaniards, and their lan- 
guages belong to their land, Spain. However, 
they would not understand each other [in 
their regional tongues]. Furthermore, Basque 
is an agglutinative language while the others 
are inflectional. The language of the Royal 
Academy is that of Castile, or Castilian. 

Regarding the Indians, I agree that they 
do not exist in Uruguay, but there are about 
two hundred thousand in our country, made 
up of more than twenty-five thousand Te- 
huelches and Araucanians, sixty-three thou- 
sand Chaqueri-speaking, twenty-eight thou- 
sand Guarani-speaking, forty-six thousand 
Aymaras from the highlands and Andean 
valleys, and thirty to forty thousand Bolivian 
Aymaras who come to Argentina for the 
sugar harvest or to work in mines, 

According to reliable data there are about 
four million mestizos, who constitute a ma- 
jority in many provinces. Two hundred and 
fifty thousand speak Quechua in Santiago 
del Estero (in central Argentina). There is 
a similar situation with Guarani in the 
Northeast. But Buenos Aires and the most 
populous eastern zones were completely 
Europeanized by the heavy immigration to- 
ward the end of the last century and in 
more recent years. The people of that region 
are not aware that Indians exist and call 
the mestizos “Negroes.” 

Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and Guatemala 


have an Indian majority. Paraguay, Mexico, 
and others have a higher percentage of 
mestizos. I believe that the mestizo is the 
most representative type in Latin America 
today. 

Of course, Americas should not give the 
Indians more attention than their relative 


importance warrants, but all the descendants 
of Europeans owe them a moral debt. 


Jorge E. Pla 
Munro, Buenos Aires Province 
Argentina 


WOMAN OF THE AMERICAS 
Dear Sirs: 

The “Woman of the Americas” title, 
awarded every year by the Unién de Mujeres 
Americanas (United Women of the Ameri- 
cas) for outstanding contributions te better 
inter-American relations, went this year to 
the noted U.S. sculptress and Hispanist Mrs. 
Anna Hyatt Huntington. In previous years 
the award has gone to Carrie Chapman Catt 
and Eleanor Roosevelt of the United States, 
the late Gabriela Mistral of Chile, and 
Felisa Rincén de Gautier, Mayor of San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Mrs. Huntington has dedicated her entire 
life to art and sculpture. Her statue of Joan 
of Are stands on Riverside Drive, New York 
City, and there are replicas of it in France, 
Canada, and several U.S. cities. Her famous 
statue of the Cid Campeador [eleventh- 
century Castilian hero] was erected in Spain 
in 1927. Her statue of José Marti, the great 
Cuban patriot, will be erected in New York 
in 1959, at the head of the Avenue of the 
Americas. She is the widow of Archer Milton 
Huntington, founder of the Hispanic Society 
of America. 

Z. Evangelina A. de Vaughn 
Vice-President 
Unién de Mujeres Americanas 


New York, New York 


PHILOLOGIST 
Dear Sirs: 
What is the etymology of the words 
“Yankee” and “Yankee-Doodle”. . . ? 
Alberto Entralgo Rodriguez 
Santa Clara, Cuba 
According to Webster's Dictionary, “Yankee” 
is probably derived from a diminutive of 
Jan (John), applied by the Dutch settlers of 
New York to the English of Connecticut. 
Often used by foreigners to mean any citi- 
zen of the United States, it is fundamentally 
a nickname for a native of New England 
and has been extended to Northerners in 
general. The doggerel song Yankee Doodle 
(“Doodle” means “to fool, to cheat”) is said 
to have been written in 1755 by a British 
Army surgeon named Schuckburgh to poke 
fun at the provincial troops. There are sev- 


eral versions of the words. The air appears 
under its present name in Samuel Arnold’s 
opera Two to One (London, 1874). 


PEOPLE TO PEOPLE 
Dear Sirs: 

The names Ed and Kay Armstrong may 
not mean muct to most people, but they are 
famous in E] Salvador, especially in the city 
of Santa Ana. Ed is a young lawyer from 
Santa Ana, California. . . . Not long ago he 
was made chairman of the People-to-People 
Committee in his city, a group that started 
an affiliation with the Salvadorian Santa Ana. 
The two Santa Anas had exchanged some 
information and pictorial displays . . . , but 
there had been no personal contact. Ed Arm- 
strong felt he could not be a good chairman 
without knowing more about El Salvador 
and went there to get his information first 
hand. . . . The governor of the department, 
the mayor of Santa Ana, and a host of lead- 
ing citizens greeted him at the airport. . . . 
In the town, a throng of several hundred 
was on hand to witness the ceremony pre- 
senting him with the key to the city....A 
motorcade followed, winding up at the 
Cathedral, where the Bishop presided at a 
Te Deum attended by one thousand. Ed and 
Kay were house guests of Mayor Roberto 
Lépez y Lépez. . . . They were honored by 
the local clubs. And then about two thou- 
sand people from thirty schools and colleges 
participated in a parade dedicated to the 
friendship of the two cities, It ended at a 
street now to be called “Avenida Santa Ana, 
California.” 

At the binational center in San Salvador, 
Ed conferred honorary citizenship in Santa 
Ana, California, on Salvadorian Vice-Presi- 
dent Humberto Costa, Minister of Public 
Works Roberto Parker, and Undersecretary 
of Culture Jorge Larde y Larin. Similar 
awards were later given to the mayor, the 
governor, the bishop, and leading citizens of 
Santa Ana. Climaxing the twelve-day visit, 
President José Maria Lemus invited the 
Armstrongs to the Palace in San Salvador. 
. . . There is much evidence that the affilia- 
tion of the two Santa Anas will be success- 
ful. Some santanecos have already gone to 
the Californian city and others are going 
soon. . Gene Karst 

San Salvador, El Salvador 
UNCOLN DOWN SOUTH 
Dear Sirs: 

. . . I have always been interested in the 
history of the United States and in its great 
men, but of all the biographies that I have 
read none has touched me so much as that 
of Abraham Lincoln. . . . I will spare no 
effort to visit his country some day. I want 
to pray before his monument in Washington 
and ask God to give the Americas more 
men like the Great Emancipator. Please pub- 
lish something about him. 

Murillo Guimaraes 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
We plan to next year, which will be the 150th 
anniversary of his birth. 


MEXICAN THEATER 

. . . Can you tell me where I might secure 
copies of the dramas Las Cosas Simples, by 
Héctor Mendoza; Los Descarriados, by J. 
Humberto Robles; and Hoy Invita la Giiera, 
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by Federico S. Inclan, mentioned in the 
article “New Directions for Mexican The- 
ater” in the April issue? 
Richmond Campbell 
McCamey, Texas 


Maria Luisa Mendoza, the author of the 
article, reports that these plays are available 
at the following bookshops, all in Mexico 
City: Libreria Bellas Artes, Avenida Judrez 
18; Libreria del Prado, Avenida Juarez 70-G ; 
Libreria de Porria Hermanos, Avenida Jua- 
rez 16; and Libreria Internacional, Sonora 
206. 


GUITAR WANTED 
Dear Sirs: 

. . . I am learning to play the guitar and 
was very much interested in the article 
“Salinas and Sons,” by Ward Sinclair [De- 
cember 1957]. Since I have not been able to 
find a good guitar maker in this country, I 
would appreciate your sending me their 


address. ... César Gémez 


Caracas, Venezuela 
The Salinases’ address is Cuadra Medellin 
No. 15, Mexico City. 
TRANSLATION PLEASE 
Dear Sirs: 

I have been a subscriber to AMericas for 
some time and enjoy it very much. However, 
often I don’t find some of the words used by 
your writers in the dictionary I own. Can 
you recommend a good Spanish-English 
dictionary ? J. C. Fink 

Topeka, Kansas 
Appleton’s Revised Dictionary, by Arturo 
Cuyds, published by Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., New York, and Edwin B. Wii- 
liams’ Spanish and English Dictionary, pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Company, also in 
New York, are among the best available. 


SPANISH LESSONS 
Dear Sirs: 

I enjoy your magazine . . . although I 
think that you should publish a Spanish les- 
son in each issue. Whitney Cushing 

Palm Beach, Florida 


We have an English-lesson page in our 
Portuguese edition, and hope some day to be 
able to fulfill your request. 


CHEERING BRIGADE 
Dear Sirs: 


. . . Having passed through the immigra- 
tion station there in 1906 and visited it 
several times since, I enjoyed very much the 
article “The Saga of Ellis Island” in the 


April issue. Persio C. Franco 


New York, New York 


Dear Sirs: 

... The piece on Ellis Island was a very 
fine job. But would you mind telling me 
where you got all that dope... ? 

Henry E. Fritsch 

New York, New York 
The Library of Congress, the U.S. Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, assorted 
books, and old magazines. Edward Corsi’s 
In the Shadow of Liberty: The Chronicle of 
Ellis Island was especially helpful. 


ad 


Dear Sirs: 

. . . | was delighted to read the article 
about the Colombian folklore group “Con- 
junto Tejicéndor” in the June issue. The 
writing was colorful and the photographs 


attractive. ... AMERICAS is certainly tops in 
its field. ... 
Norman Carignan 
New York, New York 
Dear Sirs: 


I read with great satisfaction a recent is- 
sue of Americas and found articles of great 
interest. I particularly enjoyed the 
large variety of economic and literary ma- 
terial... . 

Jorge A. Arbaiza F. 
Lima, Peru 


Dear Sirs: 

... As a student I wish to offer my con- 
gratulations for the excellence of the ma- 
terial published by Americas. . . . 

Elena Noemi Joubert 
Bahia Blanca, Argentina 


Dear Sirs: 
... Americas is the only unself-conscious, 


internationally minded printed matter on 
Latin America that most of us in the United 


MAIL 


States have access to. You do a terrific job. 


This is a medium of information and under- 
standing that should have U.S.A.-wide circu- 
lation. I wish some of your contents could 
go on educational TV. 
Dorothy Kamen-Kaye 
New York, New York 


RECIPROCAL TRADE 
Dear Sirs: 

Americas’ fame is traveling far and wide. 
The new secretary in our department has a 
half subscription that she shares with an- 
other girl in Oklahoma City. They get the 
Spanish edition and send the copies back 
and forth. 

Robert M. Hallett 
Boston, Massachusetts 


CALLING GUATEMALA 
Dear Sirs: 


I am a twenty-year-old artist, mother of a 
little girl. In about three years, when my 
husband finishes his chiropractic training, 
we intend to move to Guatemala. Although 
my knowledge of Spanish is limited, I would 
like to find a pen pal in that country... . 

Mrs. Marianne Peters Brough 
619-A North Orange Street 
Glendale 5, California 


The following correspondents seeks pen pals throughout the Hemisphere. Readers re- 
questing this service must apply individually, print their names and addresses, and 


be able to write in at least two of the OAS languages (English, Spanish, Portuguese, 


and French), shown below by initials; students should say whether they are of high- 
school (H) or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk. 


Nungha Ortega Barrios 
(S.P,.F)*—C 

Casilla de Correos 51, Suj. 7 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Gamarra No. 


Juana Mivashiro (E,S)—H 


Chucuito, Callao, Peru 


Constantine Raises (E,S,P,F, 
Italian, Greek )* 

1900 Green Street 

San Francisco 23, California 


Edith N. Fabiani (E,S,F) 


R. Marino Sanchez S. (E,S)—C 
Carrera 2C, No. 46-11 
Cali, Colombia 


Steig Olson (E,S,F) 
198 Knowlton Avenue 
Kenmore, New York 


Dr. Isaias Verano M. (E,S,F)* 
Morelos 203, Apartado 58 
San Pedro, Coah., Mexico 


Edésia da Conceicgéo Marques 
(E,P) 

Avenida Tabajaras 215 

Tupé, SP, Brazil 


Nilda Alemanno Bossa 
(E,S, Italian) 

General Roca, F.C. Mitre 

Cérdoba, Argentina 


Enrique Hodgkinson (E,S,F) 
Rodriguez 714 
San Fernando, Chile 


Jaime Pantoja Tono (E,S) 
Alonso Ovalle 872 
Santiago, Chile 


Adriana Pantoja Tono (E,S) 
Alonso Ovalle 872 
Santiago, Chile 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for the 
common purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, security, and welfare of all Americans. 


Avellaneda s/n 
General Roca, Peia. Cérdoba, 
FCNGBM, Argentina 


Pedro Abel Fabiani (E,S,F, 
Italian,German)—H 

Avellaneda s/n 

General Roca, Pcia. Cordoba 

FCNGBM, Argentina 


Eduardo V azquez (E,S)* 
Avenida Oribe 239 
Tacuarembé, Uruguay 


Tony Di Gennaro (E,S,P) 
Perini Const. Co. Ad. 3 
Chute des Passes 
Quebec, Canada 


Mercedes Teresa Buggia Pozzo 
(E,S,P) 


Londres entre Avenida Carlos A. 


Lépez y 4a. (Sajonia) 
Asuncién, Paraguay 


Nellie Lawler (E,S) 

“La Argentina”, Tosquita, 
F.C.G.S.M. 

Pcia. Cordoba, Argentina 


Charles Gretsch (E,S,F)—C 
800 Riverside Drive, Apt. 3J 
New York 32, New York 


Marcio Neves (S,P,F)*—C 

Rua Dores do Indaia, 246 (Santa 
Tereza) 

Belo Horizonte, MG, Brazil 


Angel Matteoda (E,S,F Italian) 
Independencia 365 
Cérdoba, Argentina 


Miguel Bustamante (E,S,P, 
Italian) 

Nueva York 52, Of. 608 

Santiago, Chile 


Carlos D'Errico (E,S, Italian) 
9 de Julio 1121 
Cérdoba, Argentina 


Adela G. de Mendoza (E.S) 
San Francisco 414 entre 8va. 


y 
Lawton, La Habana, Cuba 


Tomasa Eulalia Darrain de 
Alvarez (5,F) 

Rivarola 81 

Pehuajé (B), Argentina 


William Delvalle (E,S,F, 
Chinese) 

511 Chamber of Commerce 
Building 

Baltimore 2, Maryland 


The member states are: 


Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 


Guatemala, 


Venezuela. 
The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, which met 
Washington. Today, it operates through a large number of different agencies and institutions throughout the 
Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member states 
and promoting, by cooperative action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 
The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. Called “The House of the Americas,” its main building of white marble, with its tropical 


patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Americans from all 


Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th. 


Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and 


arts of the Western Hemisphere. 


Fishing in the Orinoco River, Venezue 
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FREE upon request 


PUBLICATIONS rirari | During the year the Pan American Union 


issues a great variety of publications certain 
to be of interest to AMERICAS readers. 


Travel, history, education, folklore, eco- 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 


nomics, art, and music are only a few of the 
subjects covered. 


The new 1958-1959 Pan American Union 
publications catalogue is in two sections. 
Part | covers Technical and Informational 
Publications, arranged by subject headings. 
Part Il lists the Official Records of the Organ- 
ization of American States, including multi- 
lateral treaties, conventions, and agree- 
ments; records of the proceedings of the 
Inter-American Conference, the Specialized 
Conferences, and the Council of the OAS 
and its organs; and general publications 
about the OAS. A title and country index 
makes specific materials easy to find. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 


PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $308 
Washington 6, D. C., U.S. A. 
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